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An  Abstract  of 


THE  HISTORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INTERIOR  MONOLOGUE 

IN  THE  SOVIET  NOVEL 

As  Seen  in  the  Novels  of  K.  Fedin  and  M.  Sholokhov 

Interior  monologue  is  a  stylistic  device  for  depicting 
the  consciousness  of  characters  in  a  novel.  It  occurs  in  two 
basic  forms  -  direct  and  indirect  interior  monologue.  Unlike 
conventional  media  of  depicting  consciousness,  interior 
monologue  does  not  describe  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  an  individual  character,  but  presents  their  actual 
contents.  This  is  its  advantage  over  conventional  media  such 
as  author's  narration:  it  can  depict  mental  processes  in  the 
character's  mind  with  more  realistic  depth  and  dramatic 
effect.  However,  this  feature  in  interior  monologue  can  be 
carried  to  absurdity. 

Whereas  in  the  18th  and  19th  century  novel  interior 
monologue  was  only  used  sporadically,  it  threatened  to  become 
the  only  possible  device  for  depicting  the  inner  world  of  the 
characters  in  a  novel  in  the  first  three  decades  of  our 
century.  In  the  18th  and  19th  century  novel  the  writer 
subordinated  interior  monologue  to  his  authorial  plan  and 
viewpoint.  In  the  beginning  of  our  century,  however,  the 
device  caused  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  author  as  the 
narrator  of  the  story  and  moved  the  viewpoint  of  the  action 


into  the  consciousness  of  one  or  more  characters  (personal 
viewpoint).  This  was  a  serious  attack  on  the  position  of  the 
author,  the  plot  and  the  novel  as  a  genre  in  general.  The 
climax  of  these  reformatory  efforts  can  be  found  in  Joyce's 
novel  Ulysses.  After  the  thirties,  however,  the  Western 
novelist  started  to  realize  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  profound 
crisis  in  the  novel  he  would  have  to  use  the  forms  of  interior 
monologue  with  more  moderation. 

After  a  period  of  formalist  experiments,  which  found 
their  best  expression  in  the  novels  of  Andrei  Belyi,  Soviet 
literature  established  itself  as  the  heir  to  Russian  classical 
literature  with  its  avowedly  omniscient  author  and  its 
disregard  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  a  literary  work.  However, 
the  negative  attitude  of  Soviet  literary  critics  towards  the 
techniques  of  the  Western  novel  resulted  in  an  undrama tic  and 
inadequate  depiction  of  the  inner  life  of  the  characters. 

Owing  to  the  constant  stylistic  efforts  of  a  few  Soviet 
writers  such  as  Redin  and  Sholokhov,  interior  monologue, 
although  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
decadent  art,  came  to  be  ihcluded  in  literary  practice  and, 
later  on,  was  recognized  by  literary  criticism. 

In  its  structure,  contents  and  function  interior 
monologue  as  used  by  FecLin  and  Sholokhov  and  many  other  Soviet 
novelists  is  very  different  from  the  Western  usage.  It  does 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  depicting  the  minute  movements  of 


the  human  consciousness,  nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  inner  language  of  the  heroes  in  its  organized  linguistic 
form.  It  is  much  more  a  means  for  depicting  understandable 
and  generally  familiar  thoughts  and  emotions  in  a  realistic 
and  dramatic  form.  Moreover,  it  is  used  by  the  Soviet 
novelist  in  order  to  explain  the  interplay  of  thoughts,  motives 
and  actions  of  the  Communist  hero.  As  in  the  18th  and  19th 
century  novel  it  is  related  to  a  rational  plot  and  subordinated 
to  the  author's  selective  force. 

The  influence  of  the  Western  technique  on  interior 
monologue  as  used  in  the  Soviet  novel  can  be  felt  strongly 
during  periods  of  relative  relaxation  in  state  and  literary 
policy  and  in  authors  who  have,  or  have  had,  close  ties  with 
the  West.  However,  this  influence  never  goes  beyond  a  few 
isolated  borrowings  in  the  selection  of  stylistic  media.  This 
is  due  to  the  demands  of  the  literary  method  of  Socialist 
realism,  the  three  main  tenets  of  which  are  Socialist  content, 
national  form  and  realistic  representation,  and  which  requires 
the  presence  of  a  partial,  omniscient  author  in  a  work  of 
literature. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  present  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
peculiarities  of  a  stylistic  medium  for  the  description  of 
consciousness  in  the  Soviet  novel.  The  term  "consciousness" 
is  not  understood  in  its  philosophical  content,  but  denotes 
what  might  also  be  called  "psyche,"  "inner  life,"  "inner 
world,"  or  "flow  of  thoughts,  impressions,  feelings." 
Occasionally  the  writer  will  use  these  latter  terms  for  the 
same  phenomenon,  viz.  consciousness  of  the  characters  of  a 
novel . 

The  stylistic  medium  which  we  have  in  mind  is 
called  "interior  monologue"  by  most  contemporary  English- 
speaking  linguists,  and  it  is  this  term  which  will  be  used 
in  this  thesis.  Chapter  II  lists  several  other  names  which 
have  been  given  to  the  same  medium. 

Interior  monologue  and  its  various  forms  are  primarily 
a  technical  achievement  of  the  Western  novel  and  have  been 
treated  extensively  in  a  number  of  critical  works  published  in 
the  Western  world.  In  Soviet  literary  criticism  it  has  been 
mentioned  occasionally  by  linguists  as  well  as  literary 
critics.  In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  interior  monologue 
has  been  treated  with  regard  to  its  use  in  Western  literature. 
As  yet  no  larger  study  of  this  stylistic  medium  has  been 


. 
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published  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  literary  practice,  however, 
it  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  novels  of  many  Soviet  writers, 
although  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  give  a  description 
of  the  structure,  content  and  function  of  interior  monologue 
in  the  novels  of  two  major  Soviet  writers,  Konstantin  Fedin 
and  Mikhail  Sholokhov.  Both  writers  are  still  living  and  are 
regarded  as  two  of  the  best  novelists  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
abroad.^  They  represent  two  entirely  different  types  both  in 
their  development  as  writers  and  in  their  relation  to  Western 
civilization.  With  the  exception  of  Il'ia  Ehrenburg,  Fedin 
is  the  most  Western  of  all  Soviet  novelists.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sholokhov  is  a  typical  Soviet  writer.  When  the 
revolution  came,  he  was  only  twelve  years  old.  "No  memories 
of  the  fine  culture  of  the  old  intelligentsia  troubled  his 
spirit,  and  he  has  never  heeded  the  siren  call  of  the 

p 

culture  of  the  West." 

In  our  investigation  of  the  peculiarities  of  interior 
monologue  in  the  works  of  these  two  Soviet  novelists,  we  must 
consider  the  following  points: 

1.  Stylistic  research  proceeds  from  the  given 
linguistic  material  of  a  work  of  literature. 

2.  The  question  of  style  is  closely  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  author  as  the  creative  and  expressive 

^"Ernest  J.  Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet 
Ideology  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1958),  p.  vii. 

^Ibid. ,  p .  164. 
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force  of  a  literary  work. 

3.  The  author  lives  in  a  particular  society  and  epoch 
and  is  influenced  by  its  literary  and  political  rules  or 
fashions . 

We  have  to  deal  a  little  more  with  these  questions  in 
order  to  understand  the  essence  of  interior  monologue. 

Language,  style,  stylistics. — The  older,  traditional 

school  of  linguists  (e.g.  Vossler  and  the  Munich  School) 

tended  to  regard  all  speaking  as  poiein  (the  Greek  word  for 

"creation").  This  attitude  found  its  expression  in  Comte  de 

Buffon’s  saying  "le  style  c'est  l’homme  meme."^  It  is  owing 

to  Ferdinand  de  Saussure  and  his  pupil  Charles  Bally  that  a 

more  scientific  theory  has  been  developed.  De  Saussure 

distinguished  two  main  aspects  of  language:  ergon  or  langue , 

i.e.  language  as  a  system,  as  a  social  phenomenon,  and 

energeia  or  parole ,  i.e.  language  in  individual  use.  Charles 

Bally  further  developed  de  Saussure's  theory  and  distinguished 

rational  and  emotional  elements  in  language: 

Le  sujet  parlant  donne  aux  mouvements  de  1* esprit  tantot 
une  forme  objective,  intellectuelle ,  aussi  conforme  que 
possible  a  la  reality ;  tantSt,  et  le ^plus  souvent,  il  y  c 
joint  a  doses  tres  variables,  des  elements  affectifs  ... 

These  emotional  elements  are  exactly  what  the  science 
of  style,  or  stylistics,  deals  with.  Stylistics  is  the  study 

^see  Wolfgang  Kayser,  Das  sprachliche  Kunstwerk  (Bern: 
Francke,  1954)*  P*  274. 

^Ibid. ,  p .  275. 

C  / 

^Charles  Bally,  Traite  de  stylistique  francaise 
(Geneve:  Librairie  Georg  &  C.,  1951) *  I*  12. 
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of  language  in  its  totality.  It  sees  language  from  a 
particular  angle,  viz.  the  emotional.  Thus  it  goes  beyond 
other  disciplines  of  linguistics,  such  as  morphology, 
phonology  or  lexicology.  Charles  Bally  has  expressed  this 
very  clearly: 

...  la  stylistique  embrasse  le  domaine  entier  du  langage. 
Tous  les  phenomenes  linguistiques ,  depuis  les  sons 
jusqu’aux  combinaisons  syntaxiques  les  plus  complexes  ... 
tous  les  faits  linguistiques,  quels  qu'ils  soient, 
peuvent  manifester  quelque  parcelle  de  la  vie  de  1* esprit 
et  quelque  mouvement  de  la  sensibilite.^ 

From  the  modern  point  of  view,  Bally  committed  one 
error  regarding  the  object  of  stylistics  -  he  attempted  to 
draw  a  line  between  stylistics  and  style.  Stylistics  for 
him  is  the  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  of  an 
individual  and  its  divergences  compared  to  that  of  the  group 
"lorsqu'il  [the  individual]  est  place/  dans  les  m£mes 
conditions  gene'rales  que  les  autres  individus  de  ce  groupe."*'7 
He  excludes  literary  expression  from  the  field  of  stylistics 
and  sees  it  as  a  question  of  style  only.  He  comes  to  this 
conclusion  from  the  consideration  that  there  is  no  explicitly 
communicative  function  in  a  work  of  literature.  The  writer 
only  has  an  aesthetic  intention  in  his  use  of  language:  "il 
veut  faire  de  la  beaute  avec  les  mots  comme  le  peintre  en 

D 

fait  avec  les  couleurs  et  le  musicien  avec  les  sons."  In 


^Charles  Bally,  Le  langage  et  la  vie  (Geneve:  E. 
Droz,  1952),  p.  62. 

^Bally,  Traite"  de  stylistique  franqaise,  I,  18. 
8Ibid. .  p.  19. 
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this  respect  Marcel  Cressot  seems  nearer  the  truth  when  he 
says : 

Pour  nous,  1' oeuvre  litteraire  n'est  pas  autre  chose 
qu'une  communication,  et  toute  l'esthetique  qu'y  fait 
rentrer  l’ecrivain  n’est  en  definitive  qu'un  moyen  de 
gagner  plus  surement  1* adhesion  du  lecteur.9 

This,  indeed,  is  a  very  important  point.  Language 
is  used  by  the  author  to  arouse  the  reader's  emotions  through 
beauty  and  so  involve  him  more  deeply  in  the  work.  Herbert 
Seidler  regards  style  and  stylistics  as  inseparable  concepts. 
His  definition  of  style  is  as  follows:  MStil  ist  die  durch 
die  Sprache  erwirkte,  bestimmt  geartete  Gemiithaftigkeit  eines 
Sprachwerks . Stylistics  then  is  "die  Wissenschaft  vom 
Stil  Oder  von  den  Gemutskraften  der  Sprache.”^  I  do  not 
think  one  can  express  the  unity  of  style  and  stylistics  in 
a  clearer  way. 

In  the  discussion  of  Bally's  views  we  have  seen  that 
stylistics  goes  beyond  other  disciplines  of  linguistics 
because  it  studies  language  as  a  whole.  Consequently  it 
needs  these  other  disciplines  as  auxiliary  sciences. 
Stylistics  also  borders  on  another  field,  viz.  literary 
criticism.  It  is  the  special  function  of  stylistics  to  form 
a  link  between  linguistics  and  literary  criticism.  On  the 
one  hand  stylistics  belongs  to  the  field  of  general 
linguistics  and  investigates  the  emotional  forces  of  language 

^Marcel  Cressot,  Le  style  et  ses  techniques  (Paris: 
Presses  Universitaires ,  1959)  ,  P .  3» 

■^Herbert  Seidler,  Allgemeine  Stilistik  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1953)  ,  p .  62. 

11 


Ibid. ,  p .  65. 
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rather  than  the  mere  faculty  of  speech.  It  is  a  perfect 

synthesis  of  all  other  linguistic  disciplines.  On  the  other 

hand  it  contributes  to  literary  criticism  by  defining  the 

object  of  a  literary  genre.  In  the  words  of  Herbert  Seidler: 

it  performs  the  function  of  the  "Abgrenzung  und  Heraussonderung 

des  literaturwissenschaftlichen  Gegenstandes "  and  makes 

possible  the  "Durchforschung  dieses  Gegenstandes  aus  bestimmter 

12 

Sicht,  eben  von  der  Seite  der  Gemiitskrafte  aus." 

The  concept  of  the  author. — Marcel  Gressot  sees  the 

author  as  a  member  of  a  group  of  individuals  who  seeks 

communication  with  the  other  members  in  the  special  form  of 

his  writing.  Consequently,  style  means  far  more  than  a  few 

linguistic  factors,  such  as  syntax,  lexicology,  or  phonology. 

Style  comprehends  the  whole  development  of  a  work  of  literature, 

from  its  birth  in  the  author's  mind  to  its  ultimate  form  as  a 

literary  work.  The  concept  of  style  denotes  the  attitude  the 

13 

author  assumes  towards  the  material  which  life  affords  him. 

It  follows  that  the  concept  of  style  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  concept  of  the  author.  The  author  is  not  only  a  creator 
of  certain  stylistic  media,  but  also  expresses  his  view  of 
the  world,  his  personal  experiences  and  peculiarities.  All 
these  facts  enter  the  concept  of  the  personal  style  of  an 
author.  The  degree  to  which  an  author  includes  his 
individuality  in  his  style  can  vary  very  much,  however.  We 
feel  the  presence  of  the  author  much  more  in  novels  of  the 

■^Seidler,  Allgemeine  Stilistik,  p.  72. 

■^see  Gressot,  Le  style  et  ses  techniques ,  p.  4. 


■ 
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last  century  than  in  novels  written  in  our  days,  e.g.  in 
England  or  France*  The  evidence  of  the  author's  presence  is 
especially  strong  in  the  Soviet  novel  in  comparison  with  the 
contemporary  Western  novel. 

The  fact  that  style  and  author  are  inseparable  from 
each  other  does  not  mean  that  the  literary  critic  must  study 
a  detailed  biography  of  the  author,  his  personal  habits  or 
individual  physiological-pathological  qualities.1^  We  are 
far  more  interested  in  the  selective  and  combinative  work  of 
the  author  with  regard  to  the  reality  he  depicts  and  its 
reflection  in  the  form  of  style. ^ 

Style  as  a  social  phenomenon. — Very  often  we  find  that 
the  style  of  various  works  of  one  and  the  same  author  differs 
greatly.  We  often  speak  of  an  "early  style"  and  a  "late  style" 
in  a  single  author.  Sometimes  this  is  simply  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  author  has  matured.  But  there  are  other  and 
more  powerful  influences,  principally  external.  Willy-nilly 
the  author  changes  his  principles  of  selection,  either  because 
he  sees  life  from  a  different  point  of  view  or  because  the 
circumstances  of  life  have  changed  considerably.  In  many 
cases  he  simply  wishes  to  experiment.  But  in  almost  all  cases 
a  change  in  style  is  a  result  of  an  influence  from  outside. 
"Herrschende  Stilvorschriften ,  Publikumsgeschmack, 
representative  Vorbilder,  Generation,  Epoche  u.s.f.,  sie 


^see  V.  V.  Vinogradov,  Problema  avtorstva  i  teoriia 
stilei  (Moskva:  Goslitizdat,  1961) ,  p . 

^v.  V.  Vinogradov,  Q  iazyke  khudozhestvennoi 
literatury  (Moskva:  Goslitizdat,  1959) >  P»  229 • 


■ 
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wirken  alle  auf  den  schaffenden  Dichter  ein."^  It  is  clear 

then  that  the  concept  of  style  and  the  concept  of  the  author 

are  not  constant  throughout  the  history  of  literature.  They 

are  both  subject  to  historical  change,  and  they  are  both 

filled  with  a  new  content  in  various  stages  of  literary 

17 

development.  ' 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
communication  is  to  be  understood  by  the  other  individuals  of 
the  group  or  by  the  group  as  a  whole.  Therefore  the  author 
cannot  entirely  ignore  the  society  he  lives  in.  He  wants  to 
meet  the  demands  and  desires  of  the  reading  public  and  some¬ 
times,  as  in  Soviet  literature,  even  the  demands  of  the  state. 
This  all  has  to  be  considered  in  a  definition  of  the 
particular  position  of  the  author  and  his  relation  to  style. 

It  follows  from  our  preliminary  remarks  that  the 
concept  of  style  is  at  the  same  time  a  linguistic, 
psychological  and  social  fact.  In  our  special  case,  interior 
monologue  will  be  seen  as: 

1.  A  purely  syntactical  and  lexicological  medium 
with  regard  to  its  emotional  content. 

2.  An  expression  of  the  author's  ideological  and 
aesthetic  intention. 

3.  A  phenomenon  within  the  limits  of  a  literary 
method,  viz.  Socialist  realism. 

^Kayser,  Das  sprachliche  Kunstwerk,  p.  284. 

Vinogradov,  froblema  avtorstva  i  teoriia 
stilei,  p.  27* 
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In  this  way  we  hope  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive 
characterization  of  the  forms  of  interior  monologue  as  used 
in  Soviet  literary  practice,  both  in  their  linguistic  and 
literary  aspects. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  DEPICTION  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN  THE  NOVEL 

Interior  Monologue 

Interior  monologue  in  literature  is  a  stylistic  medium 
for  depicting  the  consciousness  of  characters  in  a  novel  or 
short  story.  It  is  a  special  means  of  rendering  the  feelings, 
impressions,  reflections  and  silent  inner  speeches  of  the  hero 
or  any  other  character  in  a  prose  work.  It  differs  from  the 
usual  way  of  descrihing  thinking  processes  in  that  it  is  not  a 
description  of  how  and  what  a  person  thinks,  i.e.  an  analysis 
and  summary  of  his  thoughts,  hut  an  attempt  to  give  a  direct 
reproduction  of  the  person's  mental  processes.  The  author 
intends  to  render  actual  thinking  in  the  form  of  language,  to 
give  a  direct  quotation  of  the  so-called  "inner  language"  of 
the  mind.  The  reader  is  to  have  the  feeling  that  he  is 
actually  participating  in  the  character's  thinking.  Instead 
of  guiding  his  reader  through  the  hero's  consciousness  and 
interpreting  it  for  him,  the  author  presents  this  consciousness 
itself.  The  degree  of  the  reader's  participation  varies 
according  to  the  character  of  interior  monologue.  There  are 
two  basic  types  of  interior  monologue:  indirect  interior 
monologue  and  direct  interior  monologue.  These  two  basic 
types  can  again  be  divided  into  several  variations.  The 
distinction  between  indirect  and  direct  interior  monologue  is 
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made  for  practical  reasons,  although: both  types  perform  the  same 
function.  In  their  form  and  effect,  however,  they  can  be  very 
different . ^ 

Indirect  interior  monologue. — Thoughts,  feelings,  and 
impressions  are  represented  in  a  form  which  resembles  both 
direct  and  indirect  speech,  but  is  at  the  same  time  very 
different  from  either  of  them.  It  shares  some  features  with 
direct  speech  as  well  as  indirect  speech:  it  retains  the 
intonation  and  certain  emotional  elements  of  the  former,  but 
like  indirect  speech  it  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  the 
third  person  personal  pronoun  and  the  shift  of  tenses  from 
the  present  to  the  past.  An  example  will  illustrate  this: 
(Direct  speech:)  He  said:  "Good  gracious!  This  is ,  by  God. 

too  much  for  me." 

(Indirect  speech:)  He  said  quite  desperately  that  this  was 

too  much  for  him. 

(Indirect  interior  monologue:)  Good  gracious  I  This  was , 

p 

by  God,  too  much  for  him. 

In  direct  speech  the  author  quotes  what  a  person 
actually  said,  in  indirect  speech  the  author  reports  or 
summarizes  the  contents  of  the  person's  speech.  In  indirect 


The  distinction  between  indirect  and  direct  interior 
monologue  was  made  by  Edouard  Dujardin  in  Le  monologue 
interieur  (Paris:  A.  Messein,  1931).  As  this  book  was  not 
available  to  the  writer  of  this  thesis,  our  distinction 
follows  Robert  Humphrey,  Stream  of  Consciousness  in  the 
Modern  Novel  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of 
California  Press,  1955)?  pp.  24-35. 

2 

The  examples  are  taken  from  Albrecht  Neubert,  Die 
Stilformen  der  "Erlebten  Rede"  im  neueren  englischen  Roman 

(Halle/Saale :  VEB  Max  Niemeyer  Verlag?  195'/)  ?  p.  b. 
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interior  monologue  the  author  presents  unspoken  material  in 
a  dramatized  form.  We  are  given  a  reproduction  or  an  extract 
from  the  character's  mental  processes.  In  the  example  quoted 
above,  the  exclamations  "good  gracious"  and  "by  God"  are  the 
emotional  elements  which  indirect  interior  monologue  retains 
from  direct  speech.  On  the  other  hand  indirect  interior 
monologue  shares  the  use  of  the  third  person  of  the  personal 
pronoun  and  the  shift  of  tenses  with  indirect  speech. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the 

term  "indirect  interior  monologue"  is  not  the  only  one  given 

to  this  phenomenon.  Otto  Jespersen  stresses  the  difficulty  of 

finding  an  appropriate  name  for  this  type  of  "speech".  He 

regards  Lorck's  term  erlebte  Rede  (experienced  speech)  as  a 

rather  unhappy  solution  of  the  problem  and  suggests  the  term 

"represented  speech  .  Today  the  term  "indirect  interior 

monologue"  (or  monologue  interieur  indirect)  is  widely  used  in 

England,  France  and  America,  whereas  German  scholars  stick  to 

4 

the  term  erlebte  Rede.  Russian  linguists  generally  use  the 
term  nesobstvenno-priaiaaia  rech1. ^  This  term  is  a  direct 


^Otto  Jespersen,  The  Philosophy  of  Grammar  (London: 
Allan  &  Unwin,  1924),  p.  291. 

4 

To  name  but  a  few  works  where  this  term  appears: 

Seidler,  Allgemeine  Stilistik,  p.  321ff. 

Kayser,  Das  sprachliche  Kunstwerk,  p.  146-147. 

Neubert,  Die  Gtilformen  .  .  .  ,  p.  llff. 

Bernhard  Rang,  Per  Roman:  Kleines  Leserhandbuch 
(Freiburg  i.  Breisgau:  Verlag  Herder,  1954) ,  p.  139. 

^1 .  I.  Kovtunova ,  "Nesobstvenno-priamaia  rech'  v 
sovremennom  russkom  literaturnom  iazyke,"  Russkii  iazyk  v 
shkole ,  No .2  (February) ,  1953*  The  article  could  not  be 
obtained  through  Interlibrary  Loan.  It  is  quoted  in 
Neubert,  Die  Stilformen  ,  .  .  ,  p.  176.  See  also  V.  V. 
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translation  from  German  where  it  appears  as  nn eigentliche 
direkte  Rede.^ 

The  fact  that  indirect  interior  monologue  shares  many 
features  with  both  direct  and  indirect  speech  has  made  many 
scholars  choose  terms  such  as  "experienced  speech"  and 
"represented  speech,"  Indeed,  we  could  doubt  whether  it 
really  is  a  quotation  of  thoughts  or  impressions  from  a 
character's  mind.  It  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  define 
whose  thoughts  are  presented  to  us,  the  character's  or  the 
author's.  Also  the  use  of  the  third  person  seems  to  confirm 
that  it  is  not  a  silent  interior  monologue,  for  who  would 
think  in  the  third  person  of  the  personal  pronoun?  On  the 
other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  consciousness  is  presented 
to  us  in  a  very  realistic  and  dramatic  way.  One  has  the 
impression  of  actually  looking  into  something  secret  and 
interesting,  although  one  never  loses  the  feeling  that 
the  author  is  present  as  a  guide,  because  of  these  "he's" 
or  "she's."  The  author  intervenes  between  the  character's 
psyche  and  the  reader.  At  this  point  it  may  be  worth  giving 
one  or  two  illustrations  of  the  degree  of  participation  which 
we  can  experience  , through  indirect  interior  monologue.  A 
good  example  can  be  found  in  a  passage  from  Thackeray's 
Pendennis  which  is  quoted  below.  The  first  sentence  is 
designed  to  introduce  the  reader  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  character  (in  this  case  Helen's).  The  beginning  of 

Vinogradov  and  E.  S.  Istrina  (ed.),  Grammatika  russkogo 
iazyka  (Moskva:  Izdatel'stvo  Akademii  Nauk  SSSR,  I960),  II, 
tart  2,  428-432. 

^see  Neubert,  Die  Stilformen  .  .  .  ,  p.  9* 


Barf. 
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indirect  interior  monologue  is  indicated  by  the  letters  fill:]  . 

Indirect  interior  monologue  is  never  accompanied  by  any 

■typographical  devices  such  as  quotation  marks  or  hyphens. 

All  that  the  rector  could  say  could  not  bring  Helen 
to  feel  any  indignation  or  particular  unhappiness, 
except  that  the  boy  should  be  unhappy.  [IIM:]  What 
was  this  degree  that  they  made  such  an  outcry  about, 
and  what  good  would  it  do  Pen?  Why  did  Doctor 
Portman  and  his  uncle  insist  upon  sending  the  boy  to 
a  place  ...  As  for  his  debts,  of  course  they  must 
be  paid;  -  his  debts!  -  wasn't  his  father's  money  all 
his,  and  hadn't  he  the  right  to  spend  it?? 

Helen's  thoughts  about  Pen  are  not  described  by  the 
author,  but  presented  in  the  form  of  indirect  interior 
monologue.  We  have  the  impression  that  the  unspoken  material 
is  directly  taken  from  Helen's  mind.  It  is  her  stream  of 
associations.  In  intonation  and  in  emotional  content  the 
passage  resembles  direct  speech  with  its  questions  and 
exclamations.  However,  it  also  resembles  indirect  speech. 

This  resemblance  is  achieved  by  the  shift  of  tense  and  mood. 

In  direct  speech  Helen  might  say:  "What  is  this  degree  that 
they  make  such  an  outcry  about,  and  what  good  will  it  do  Pen?" 
In  indirect  speech  the  author  could  have  summarized  Helen's 
thoughts  thus:  "Helen  asked  herself  what  the  degree  was  that 
they  made  such  an  outcry  about  and  what  good  it  would  do  Pen." 
By  omitting  such  introductory  remarks  as  "she  asked  herself" 
or  "she  thought,"  the  author  places  the  reader  abruptly 
inside  Helen's  consciousness.  This  produces  a  much  more 
realistic  and  dramatic  effect.  In  its  syntax,  however,  the 


7 


quoted 


from  Jespersen,  The  Philosophy  of  Grammar , 


p .  291 . 


. 
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passage  is  quite  traditional.  There  is  hardly  any  difference 

between  the  sentence  structure  of  author's  narration  and 

the  structure  of  indirect  interior  monologue.  Both  largely 

consist  of  hypotactic  constructions.  Yet  the  language  of 

indirect  interior  monologue  nonetheless  tends  to  approach 

conversational  English.  This  is  achieved  principally  by  the 

contractions  "wasn't"  and  "hadn't,"  which  would  never  appear 

in  author's  narration  (in  the  first  sentence  the  author  says 

"could  not  bring  Helen  .  .  . ") .  The  difference  between  the 

lexicological  and  syntactical  structure  of  author's  narration 

and  indirect  interior  monologue  can  be  much  greater,  as  our 

second  example  will  show.  It  is  taken  from  Dorothy  Richardson's 

Pointed  Roofs.  Miriam  Hendersen,  the  heroine  of  the  novel,  is 

sitting  in  a  railway  compartment.  She  is  on  the  way  to 

Germany  with  her  father,  who  is  sitting  opposite  her  and 

sleeping.  She  herself  is  on  the  verge  of  falling  asleep, 

thinking  about  her  journey.  The  reader  is  introduced  into 

her  consciousness  by  a  few  introductory  words: 

Late  at  night,  seated  wide  awake  opposite  her  sleeping 
companion,  rushing  towards  the  German  city,  she  began  to 
think.  [Now  indirect  interior  monologue  follows  •]  It  was 
a  fool's  errand.  ...  To  undertake  to  go  to  the  German 
school  and  teach  .  .  .  to  be  going  there  .  .  .  with 
nothing  to  give.  The  moment  would  come  when  there  would 
be  a  class  sitting  round  a  table  waiting  for  her  to  speak. 
She  imagined  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  old  school,  full  of 
scornful  girls.  .  .  .  How  was  English  taught?  How  did 

you  begin?  English  grammar  ...  in  German?  Her  heart 
beat  in  her  throat.  She  had  never  thought  of  that  .  .  . 
the  rules  of  English  grammar?  Parsing  and  analysis.  •  .  . 
Anglo-Saxon  prefixes  and  suffixes  .  .  .  gerundial  g 

infinitive.  ...  It  was  too  late  to  look  anything  up. 


O 

“Dorothy  Richardson,  Pilgrimage  (London:  Dent  &  Sons, 

1958),  I,  29. 


. 
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The  language  of  the  passage  describing  Miriam’s  flow 
of  thoughts  is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  author’s 
narration  as  seen  in  the  introductory  sentence,  Miriam's 
thinking  is  presented  in  brief  phrases  which  are  separated  by 
three  elliptical  dots.  This  typographical  device  is  a  very 
typical  feature  in  Dorothy  Richardson's  novels.  The  language 
of  author's  narration  is  hypotactic,  i.e.  it  consists  of 
subordinate  clauses.  The  "inner  language"  of  the  character, 
in  our  case  Miriam,  is  predominantly  paratactic,  i.e.  mainly 
consists  of  co-ordinate  sentences.  It  is  typical  of  this 
type  of  indirect  interior  monologue  that  the  author  does  not 
intervene  at  all.  Dorothy  Richardson  attempts  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  chain  of  thoughts  in  Miriam’s  mind,  from  her  first 
associations  up  to  the  end  of  her  stream  of  thoughts  when  she 
finally  falls  asleep.  This  device  is  a  very  good  technique 
for  rendering  dreams  and  reveries,  because  it  is  a  state 
where  everything  in  a  person  relaxes  including  control  of  the 
mind.  Action  more  or  less  excludes  this  type  of  semi-conscious 
thinking. 

Direct  interior  monologue. — This  type  of  interior  monologue 
performs  the  same  function  as  indirect  interior  monologue.  Its 
form  and  effect,  however,  are  rather  different  from  the  latter. 
As  distinguished  from  indirect  interior  monologue,  direct 
interior  monologue  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  first 
person  (singular  or  plural)  of  the  personal  pronoun  and  the 
present  tense.  In  this  it  resembles  the  dramatic  monologue 
of  which  Hamlet's  first  soliloquy  is  a  good  example: 
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Let  me  not  think  on't:  Frailty  thy  name  is  woman! 
A  little  month;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears;  . 


Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married.  0!  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets. 

It  is  not  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good;  q 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue!^ 

But  whereas  the  dramatic  monologue  is  actually  spoken, 

direct  interior  monologue  is  not  spoken  and  there  is  no 

audience  present.  In  direct  interior  monologue  the  character 

does  not  speak  to  anyone,  not  even  to  the  reader.  The 

monologue  is  presented  as  if  there  were  no  reader  at  all. 

It  [direct  interior  monologue]  presents  consciousness 
directly  to  the  reader  with  negligible  author 
interference;  that  is,  there  is  either  a  complete 
or  near-complete  disappearance  of  the  author  from 
the  page,  with  his  guiding  "he  said"s  and  "he 
thought "s  and  with  his  explanatory  comments .10 

The  first  extensive  definition  of  direct  interior 

s 

monologue  was  given  by  Edouard  Dujardin  in  his  book  Le 
monologue  interieur  (1931) •  For  Dujardin  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  direct  and  indirect  interior 
monologue.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  third  person  interior 
monologue  is  only  a  disguise  for  first  person  interior 
monologue.  As  Humphrey  points  out,  Dujardin  erred  in  this 
respect : 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  primary  differences  between 
direct  and  indirect  interior  monologue  is  the  use  of 
the  first-person  pronoun  in  the  one,  and  third  or 


^The  Works  of  William  Shakspere  (London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trtibner  &  Go  .  ,  1897)  >  P  •  7 93 • 

1 ^Humphrey,  Stream  of  Consciousness  .  .  .  ,  p.  25. 
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second  person  in  the  other.  But  the  third  person  is 
certainly  not  a  "disguise"  for  the  first  person.  The 
techniques  are  far  different,  Both  in  the  way  they 
are  manipulated  and  in  their  possible  effects. 11 

The  presence  or  absence  of  emotional  expression  by 

the  author  differentiates  the  two  types  of  interior  monologue 

clearly.  In  indirect  interior  monologue  this  expression  is 

still  present  owing  to  the  use  of  the  third  person  personal 

pronoun  through  which  we  perceive  the  author’s  personality. 

We  cannot  perceive  this  in  direct  interior  monologue,  because 

the  author  is  temporarily  excluded  and  his  narrative 

description  is  suspended. 

Dujardin's  definition  of  direct  interior  monologue 
reads  as  follows: 

Le  monologue  interieur,  comme  tout  monologue,  est  un 
discours  du  personnage  mis  en  sc&ne  et  a  pour  objet 
de  nous  introduire  directement  dans  la  vie  interieure 
de  ce  personnage,  sans  que  1' auteur  intervienne  par 
des  explications  ou  des  commentaires ,  et,  comme  tout 
monologue,  est  un  discours  non  prononce; 
mais  il  se  differencie  du  monologue  traditionel  en  ce 
que : 

quant  a  sa  matiere,  il  est  une  expression  de  la 
pensee  la  plus  intime,  la  plus  proche  de  1 ' inconscient , 
quant  a  son  esprit,  il  est  un  discours  anterieur 
a  toute  organisation  logique,  reproduisant  cette 
pensee  en  son  etat  naissant  et  d’ aspect  tout  venant , 
quant  a  sa  forme,  il  se  realise  en  phrases 
directes  reduites  au  minimum  syntaxial  .  .  . 

It  is  a  very  precise  definition,  but  to  our  point  of 

view  and  that  of  most  moderns  it  reveals  wishful  thinking. 

Few  writers  indeed  ever  could  or  have  come  close  to  it. 

Duqardin  himself,  in  his  novel  Les  lauriers  sont  coupes  (1887) ? 


^Humphrey ,  Stream  of  Consciousness  .  . _ L  ,  p.  29* 

12 

quoted  from  L.  E.  Bowling,  "What  is  the  Stream  of 
Consciousness  Technique?"  PMLA ,  LXV,  No.  4-  (June,  1950),  53^. 
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did  not  keep  to  his  own  standards.  It  would  therefore  "be 
worth  revising  and  "broadening  our  definition  to  some  extent 
in  the  light  of  literary  practice. 

Dujardin  wrote  that  interior  monologue  is  the 
expression  of  the  "most  intimate  thought  that  lies  nearest 
the  unconscious."  No  doubt,  this  would  be  the  most  perfect 
form  of  interior  monologue,  but  it  can  hardly  be  achieved  in 
practice,  as  our  language  is  not  capable  of  expressing  the 
sphere  nearest  to  the  unconscious.  And  if  it  were,  it  would 
hardly  make  sense  to  anybody.  Humphrey  develops  Dujardin' s 
definition  as  follows: 

Interior  monologue  is  the  technique  used  in  fiction  for 
representing  the  psychic  content  and  processes  of 
character,  partly  or  entirely  unuttered,  just  as  these 
processes  exist  at  various  levels  of  conscious  control 
before  they  are  formulated  for  deliberate  speech.  * 

In  the  same  way  as  we  have  extended  the  scope  of 
consciousness  to  be  rendered  to  various  levels,  we  must  also 
revise  Dujardin' s  rigid  demand  that  interior  monologue  should 
be  "un  discours  anterieur  a  toute  organisation  logique." 
However  skilful  the  efforts  of  various  writers  to  render  the 
so-called  "inner  language"  in  fiction,  it  will  always  have  to 
be  in  the  form  of  language,  it  will  always  have  to  be 
understood,  and  it  will  always  be  a  poor  translation  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  never  a  real  copy.  Consequently  the 
least  one  could  demand  of  an  author  is  that  he  depict  the 
inner  world  of  his  characters  in  a  language  which  is  "no 

^ ^Humphrey ,  Stream  of  Consciousness  .  .  .  ,  p.  24. 
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more  logical  and  formal  than  ordinary  speech." 

In  the  syntax  of  interior  monologue,  which  Dujardin 
wishes  to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  we  can  also  distinguish  various 
stages.  The  author  can  render  the  direct  interior  monologue 
in  a  language  which  more  or  less  corresponds  to  his  own 
narrative  style,  or  he  can  attempt  to  reduce  the  syntax  to 
paratactic  sentences,  to  short  fragments  of  sentences,  or  he 
can  make  a  long  monster  of  a  sentence  without  any  punctuation 
marks,  as  was  done  hy  James  Joyce  in  the  last  part  of  his 
Ulysses .  This  gives  us  the  following  three  syntactical 
variations  of  direct  interior  monologue: 

1.  Syntax  which  is  not  more  logical  or  formal  than 
ordinary  speech,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  hy  paratactic 
constructions . 

2.  Direct  interior  monologue  consisting  of  short 
sentences  or  fragments  of  sentences,  with  a  minimum  of  syntax. 

3.  Direct  interior  monologue  consisting  of  an 
endless  long  sentence  with  few  or  no  punctuation  marks. 

To  illustrate  these  different  types  three  examples 
will  he  given  from  different  authors. 

In  the  history  of  the  novel  the  first  type  of  direct 
interior  monologue  is  the  oldest  and  most  usual.  It  was  used 
intermittently  in  novels  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  and 
can  he  found  frequently  in  contemporary  novels,  especially  in 
the  Soviet  novel  and  the  novels  of  those  Western  novelists  who 

^Bowling,  "What  is  the  Stream  of  Consciousness 
Technique?"  p.  336. 
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follow  the  method  of  Socialist  realism  (e.g.  Jack  Lindsay  in 

England  and  Louis  Aragon  in  France).  Tolstoi  made  frequent 

use  of  this  type,  as  can  he  seen  in  the  following  example 

taken  from  Anna  Karenina  (1877) •  Anna  is  sitting  in  a 

railway  carriage  and  reflecting  about  life.  She  has  resolved 

to  commit  suicide.  Opposite  her  a  married  couple  is  making 

conversation.  Now  and  then  some  of  their  phrases  penetrate 

into  Anna's  stream  of  thoughts  and  supply  a  starting-point 

for  new  associations  in  her  mind.  The  wife  had  said  in  French 

that  man  has  been  given  reason  so  that  he  can  get  rid  of 

whatever  disturbs  him.  Anna  starts  thinking  about  this 

phrase  and  applied  it  to  her  situation: 

"Ha,  oqeHb  6ecriOKOMT  MeHH,  m  Ha  to  flaH  pa3yM,  qTo6 
H3t>aBHTbCH;  CTaJIO  (5bITb,  Hajjo  M3<5aBMTbCH.  OT^ero  3Ke 
He  noTyniMTb  CBe^y,  Korjia  CMOTpeTb  6ojibine  He  Ha  ^to, 

KorBia  ranKO  CMOTpeTb  Ha  Bee  oto?  Ho  Kan?  3a^eM 
stot  KOHjjyKTop  npotfeiscaji  no  3Kep,ijom<e ,  3a^eM  ohm 
KpimaT ,  3TH  Mojiojibie  jiiobm  b  tom  saroHe?  3a^eM  ohm 
roBopHT,  3c^eM  ohm  CMewTCH?  Bee  HenpaBfla,  Bee  jioscb  , 

Bee  otfMaH,  Bee  3jio!.."-*-5 

The  form  menia  clearly  indicates  that  this  passage 
is  direct  interior  monologue,  as  does  the  present  tense. 
Moreover  Tolstoi  carefully  brackets  Anna's  reveries  with 
quotation  marks.  The  habit  of  putting  direct  interior 
monologue  inside  quotation  marks  is  usual  in  the  19th  century 
and  in  many  novels  of  the  20th  century,  especially  in  the 
Soviet  novel.  In  the  Russian  novel  there  can  be  no  confusion 
with  direct  speech,  because  this  is  indicated  by  a  dash  before 
the  first  word  of  direct  speech.  In  the  contemporary  Western 


*^L.  N.  Tolstoi,  Sobranie  sochinenii  (Moskva: 
Goslitizdat,  1952),  IX,  351* 
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novel  direct  interior  monologue  is  either  marked  by  other 
means,  such  as  putting  the  whole  of  the  monologue  into  italics, 
or  it  is  not  indicated  at  all. 

The  language  in  the  passage  rendering  Anna's  thoughts 
is  not  very  different  from  that  which  the  author  uses  in 
narrative  description,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  slight 
tendency  to  reduce  the  syntax  to  a  minimum  of  hypotactic 
sentences.  The  syntax  is  not  very  logical  or  formal,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  abrupt  transition  from  her  question  no  kak? 
to  her  following  impressions  and  thoughts. 

This  type  of  direct  interior  monologue,  which  we  might 
call  the  traditional  type,  can  occur  with  various  gradations 
of  syntactical  development  and  logical  nexus.  These 
differences,  however,  are  differences  of  degree,  not  kind. 

In  the  second  type  of  direct  interior  monologue  the 
author  tries  to  reproduce  thinking  as  realistically  as 
possible.  This  type  is  very  common  in  the  contemporary  novel 
in  the  Western  world.  We  find  it  in  the  novels  of  William 
Faulkner,  John  Steinbeck  and  Ernest  Hemingway.  The  following 
example  is  taken  from  Hemingway's  novel  To  Have  and  Have  Not. 
The  hero  of  the  book,  Harry  Morgan  lost  his  arm  in  a  fight. 

His  wife,  Marie,  is  lying  beside  him  in  bed  and  thinking 
about  him  and  his  injury,  while  he  himself  is  already  asleep. 

In  a  few  words  the  author  introduces  the  reader  into  Marie's 
inner  world: 

He  went  to  sleep  with  the  stump  of  his  arm  out  wide 
on  the  pillow,  and  she  lay  for  a  long  time  looking 
at  him.  She  could  see  his  face  in  the  street  light 
through  the  window.  [Now  the  actual  content  of  her 
thinking  is  rendered:]  I'm  lucky,  she  was  thinking. 


. 
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Those  girls.  They  don’t  know  what  they'll  get.  I  know 
what  I've  got  and  what  I've  had.  I've  been  a  lucky 
woman.  Him  saying  like  a  loggerhead.  [A  few  minutes 
ago  Harry  had  said  that  the  arm  looked  like  a  "flipper 
on  a  loggerhead."]  I'm  glad  it  was  a [sic  f)  arm  and  not 
a  leg.  I  wouldn't  like  him  to  have  lost  a  leg.  Why'd 
he  have  to  lose  that  arm?  It's  funny  though,  I  don't 
mind  it.  Anything  about  him  I  don't  mind.  I've  been 
a  lucky  woman. 16 

The  distinguished  feature  in  this  passage  is  the 
striking  difference  between  the  narrative  description  of  the 
author  and  direct  interior  monologue  as  far  as  syntax  and 
lexicology  are  concerned.  The  sentences  are  short  and 
frequently  we  find  fragments  of  sentences,  such  as  "those 
girls"  and,  later  in  the  passage,  "me  at  my  age."  In  its 
lexicological  and  grammatical  aspects  the  language  of  direct 
interior  monologue  as  used  by  Hemingway  is  close  to  ordinary 
speech  and  very  different  from  the  author's  more  literary 
language.  In  author's  narration  we  never  find  contractions 
like  "I've"  or  "don't"  or  "ain't"  which  are  typical  of  this 
sort  of  direct  interior  monologue. 

The  attempts  to  reproduce  the  "inner  language"  as 
truthfully  as  possible  reach  a  climax  in  James  Joyce's 
Ulysses ,  first  published  in  1922.  The  last  part  of  this 
novel  consists  of  a  long,  uninterrupted  direct  interior 
monologue,  which  occupies  over  fifty  pages.  It  is  the 
monologue  of  Mrs.  Bloom,  who  is  lying  in  bed  and  musing  about 
her  life,  predominantly  about  her  sexual  experiences.  Her 
stream  of  thoughts  is  presented  in  a  direct  interior  monologue 


^Ernest  Hemingway,  To  Have  and  Have  Not  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  n . d . ) ,  pp .  114-115* 
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which  consists  of  "eight  unpunctuated  sentences  of  about  5?000 

17 

words  each."  Neubert  calls  this  type  of  monologue  "absolute 

interior  monologue."  He  says:  "Alle  syntaktischen  Fesseln 

sind  schliesslich  bei  dem  anderen  Typ  des  IM  [interior 

monologue] gesprengt ,  den  man  etwa  als  'absoluten  inneren 

1  ft 

Monolog*  bezeichnen  konnte."  Mrs.  Bloom's  gigantic  and  by 

now  famous  monologue  starts  like  this : 

Yes  because  he  never  did  a  thing  like  that  before  as  ask 
to  get  his  breakfast  in  bed  with  a  couple  of  eggs  since 
the  City  Arms  hotel  when  he  used  to  be  pretending  to  be 
laid  up  with  a  sick  voice  doing  his  highness  to  make 
himself  interesting  to  that  old  faggot  Mrs  Riordan  that 
he  thought  he  had  a  great  leg  of  and  she  never  left  us 
a  farthing  all  for  masses  for  herself  and  her  soul 
greatest  miser  ever  was  actually  afraid  to  lay  out  4d 
for  her  methylated  spirit  telling  me  all  her  ailments 
she  had  too  much  old  chat  in  her  about  politics  and 
earthquakes  and  the  end  of  the  world,  .  .  .19 

The  monologue  continues  in  this  manner  until  Mrs. 

Bloom  is  overcome  by  sleep.  This  is  how  the  monologue  and 
the  novel  end: 

.  .  .  yes  when  I  put  the  rose  in  my  hair  like  the 
Andalusian  girls  used  or  shall  I  wear  a  red  yes  and  how 
he  kissed  me  under  the  Moorish  wall  and  I  thought  well 
as  well  him  as  another  and  then  I  asked  him  with  my 
eyes  to  ask  again  yes  and  then  he  asked  me  would  I  yes 
to  say  yes  my  mountain  flower  and  first  I  put  my  arms 
around  him  yes  and  drew  him  down  to  me  so  he  could 
feel  my  breasts  all  perfume  yes  and  his  heart  was 
going  like  mad  and  yes  I  said  yes  I  will  Yes. 20 

The  language  in  this  type  of  interior  monologue  is 


^ ^Melvin  Friedman,  Stream  of  Consciousness:  a  Study 
in  Literary  Method  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1955) » 

p.  238. 

"^Neubert,  Die  Stilformen  .  .  .  ,  p.  143. 

■^James  Joyce,  Ulysses  (London:  The  Bodley  Plead, 

I960),  p.  871. 

20 


Ibid. ,  p.  933. 
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very  close  to  ordinary  speech.  The  punctuation  marks  are 
omitted  because  Joyce  obviously  thought  that  we  do  not  think 
in  commas,  periods  or  exclamation  marks.  Mrs.  Bloom's 
monologue  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  attempt  to  render  the 
stream  of  consciousness  of  a  character.  But  it  has  not  become 
a  very  popular  method  with  novelists,  because  it  presents  too 
many  difficulties  and  obscurities  to  the  reader. 

An  essential  requirement  for  both  basic  types  of 

interior  monologue,  direct  and  indirect,  is  that  the  mind 

should  be  active  and  work  from  concrete  sensory  impressions 

21 

towards  abstract  thoughts.  In  the  passage  we  quoted  from 
Hemingway's  To  Have  and  Have  Not  the  stump  of  Harry's  arm  is 
the  starting-point  for  Marie's  meditations.  From  a  mere  sense 
impression  the  mind  moves  to  thoughts  which  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  former.  The  sense  impression  serves  as 
a  kind  of  leit-motiv. 

There  are  cases,  however,  when  the  author  records  these 
sense  impressions  only.  The  characters  of  a  novel  have  concrete 
sense  impressions,  but  do  not  work  from  them  towards  abstract 
thoughts.  Their  minds  are  comparatively  active  and  their 
impressions  are  recorded  almost  photographically  ("camera  eye" 
technique).  We  must  distinguish  this  technique,  which  is 
known  as  sensory  impression,  from  interior  monologue.  The 

^Bowling,  "What  is  the  Stream  of  Consciousness 
Technique?"  p.  34-2. 

PP 

see  also  Neubert,  Die  Stilformen  .  .  .  ,  p.  54-, 
where  the  technique  is  called  "erlebter  Eindruck" 

("experienced  impression"),  and  Melvin  Friedman,  Stream  of 
Consciousness  .  . _ ^  ,  pp .  5-7 • 
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19th  century  writer  usually  omits  this  device  or  presents 
concrete  sense  impressions  indirectly  by  internal  analysis, 
describing  in  his  own  words  and  in  his  own  view  what  a  person 
feels  or  sees.  However,  the  20th  century  writer  makes 
frequent  use  of  this  technique.  We  find  it  for  example  in 
Andrei  Belyi's  novel  St.  Petersburg,  when  we  read  the  following 
passage : 

Nikolai  Apollonovich  stood  at  the  window,  [camera  eye:] 

In  a  misty  frenzy,  a  phosphorescent  patch  moved  across 
the  sky;  a  fog  crept  over  the  Neva  expanses;  a 
greenish  hue  shimmered  over  the  flying  surfaces;  and 
a  small  red  light  suddenly  flashed,  blinked  for  an 
instant  and  vanished  into  the  mist.  Beyond  the  Neva, 
the  huge  buildings  of  the  islands  loomed,  their  lights-, 
peering  silently  and  agonizingly  through  the  fog  ,  .  .  ^ 

At  first  the  author  states  the  hie  et  nunc  of  his 
character.  After  this  he  allows  the  reader  to  see  what 
impressions  reach  the  mind  of  his  character.  This  is  much 
more  dramatic  than  if  the  writer  had  himself  described  what 
the  person  saw  or  felt.  Instead  he  simply  renders  the 
impressions  themselves.  In  its  syntax  this  passage  from 
St.  Petersburg  is  well-constructed  and  traditional.  In  this 
respect  he  differs  greatly  from  the  majority  of  modern  authors, 
including  James  Joyce,  Dorothy  Richardson  and  William  Faulkner. 
In  most  of  their  works  sensory  impression  is  combined  with 
either  author's  narration  or  interior  monologue.  This  is 
excellently  illustrated  in  the  following  passage  from 
Ulysses .  Stephen  Dedalus ,  the  hero,  is  going  along  the 
street : 

^Audrey  Bielyfsic],  St.  Petersburg  (New  York:  Grove 
Press,  1959) »  p.  92. 
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[Author's  narration:]  He  turned  and  halted  by  the  slanted 
bookcart . 

[Direct  speech:]  —Twopence  each,  the  huckster  said.  Four 
for  sixpence. 

[Sensory  impression:]  Tattered  pages.  The  Irish  Beekeeper. 
Life  and  Miracles  of  the  Cure  of  Ars .  Pocket  Guide  to 
Killarney . 

[Interior  monologue:]  I  might  find  here  one  of  my  pawned 
schoolprizes .  Stephano  Dedalo,  alumno  optimo,  palmam 
ferenti . ^ 

Sensory  impression  in  this  passage  is  expressed  by 
means  of  one  short  phrase  and  the  book  titles  which  the  hero 
happens  to  see.  This  is  followed  by  interior  monologue.  The 
combination  of  four  stylistic  media  (author's  narration, 
direct  speech,  sensory  impression  and  interior  monologue) 
makes  the  passage  become  very  realistic  and  dramatic.  A  book 
written  entirely  in  interior  monologue  can  be  very  boring. 

The  same  applies  to  a  book  written  in  author's  narration  only. 
In  combination  with  other  stylistic  devices  they  both  help 
greatly  to  give  the  reading  public  a  truthful  and  dramatic 
picture  of  life,  whether  interior  or  exterior. 

The  special  nature  and  function  of  both  basic  types  of 
interior  monologue  makes  possible  happy  combinations  of  the 
two.  We  will  often  find  in  Soviet  novels  that  direct  interior 
monologue  goes  over  into  indirect  interior  monologue  or  vice 
versa.  Sometimes  the  transition  is  performed  by  author's 
narration,  sometimes  the  thoughts  of  one  character  are 
rendered  in  the  form  of  direct  interior  monologue  and  the 
thoughts  of  another  in  the  form  of  indirect  interior  monologue, 
depending  on  how  willing  the  author  is  to  stand  aside  for  a 

24 
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while  and  present  consciousness  directly  to  the  reader. 

It  follows  from  the  examples  and  explanations  given  in 
the  chapter  about  interior  monologue  that  the  main  function  of 
the  latter  is  to  present  concrete  thoughts,  feelings  and 
impressions  of  a  character  to  the  reader  of  a  novel,  without 
or  with  little  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

However,  in  the  preliminary  remarks  to  this  chapter  we  have 
already  indicated  that  interior  monologue  is  not  the  only  means 
of  representing  thinking. 

Conventional  Modes 

Not  in  every  novel ,  and  not  at  every  stage  of  the 
history  of  the  novel,  is  the  inner  life  of  characters  depicted 
by  means  of  interior  monologue.  In  most  of  the  novels  written 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  and  in  quite  a  few  of  the  novels 
written  in  the  20th  century,  the  author  resorts  to  other  means 
to  describe  the  consciousness  of  his  characters.  We  shall  call 
these  media  "conventional  modes"  and  distinguish  two  basic 
techniques:  description  by  an  omniscient  author  (omniscient 

description)  and  dialogue. 

Description  by  an  omniscient  author. — The  author 
knows  everything  about  the  person  whose  inner  life  he  is 
describing.  He  stands  as  an  interpreter  between  the  character's 
mind  and  the  reader.  He  analyzes  the  character's  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  gives  the  reader  a  summary  of  them  in  his 
own  language.  Often  he  includes  comments  of  his  own  and 

25 
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sometimes  makes  ironical  remarks.  In  short,  the  author  makes 
the  reader  see  the  psyche  of  his  characters  as  he  sees  them. 

In  omniscient  description,  or  "internal  analysis,"  the 
author  gives  us  an  abstraction  of  the  character's  conscious¬ 
ness,  whereas  in  interior  monologue  he  records  the  concrete 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  character.  An 
example  from  Tolstoi's  Anna  Karenina  will  illustrate  this. 
Kitty  is  thinking  about  her  husband  and  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  him  since  he  left  the  village: 

.  .  .  OflHO,  tiTO  nopTHJio  eh  npejiecTb  3Toh  5KH3HH,  dbuio 
to,  qTO  Myx  ee  dbui  He  tot,  KaKHM  OHa  jnodnjia  ero  h 
KaKHM  oh  bbiBaji  b  flepeBHe. 

.  .  .  VL  eh  dbuio  ^canKO  ero.  Hjih  npyrnx,  OHa  3Hajia, 
oh  He  npeflCTaBjiHncH  jmjiKHM;  HanpoTHB,  Kor^a  Khth  b 
obmecTBe  CMOTpejia  Ha  Hero,  Kan  HHorsa  cmotpht  Ha 
jiiobuMoro  ^ejioBeKa,  cTapancb  BH^eTb  ero  Kan  dy^TO 
^yjKoro,  tiTob  onpejjejiHTb  cede  to  BneyaTjieHne ,  KOTopoe 
oh  npon3BOflHT  Ha  Apyrnx,  OHa  BHjiejia,  co  cTpaxoM  na.xe 
flJIH  CBOeh  peBHOCTH,  tiTO  OH  He  TOJIbKO  He  XajIOK,  HO 
o^eHb  npnBjieKaTejieH  cBoero  nopH^o^HOCTbio,  HecKOjibKO 
CTapOMOflHOK) ,  3  aCTeHUHBOK)  BeKJIHBOCTblO  C  JKeHIUHHaMH  , 

CBoew  cnjibHOK)  (|)Mrypoh  h  ocodeHHbiM,  Kan  eh  Ka3ajiocb, 
Bbipa3HTejibHbiM  jihijom  .  Ho  OHa  BMflejia  ero  He  H3  BHe ,  a 
M3HyTpn;  OHa  BHflena,  mto  oh  3flecb  He  HacTOHiunh; 

HHa^e  OHa  He  Morjia  onpejjejiHTb  cede  ero  cocTOHHwe . 

WHorfla  OHa  b  nyme  ynpenajia  ero  3a  to,  xito  oh  He 
yMeeT  jkhtb  b  repose;  HHorsa  Ke  co3HaBajiacb ,  xito  eMy 

B,ehCTBHTe  JIbHO  TpyflHO  dblJIO  yCTPOHTb  3B,eCb  CBOK)  M3hb 
TaK,  HTOdbl  dbITb  eio  flOBOJIbHblM  ,w 

This  is  a  very  detailed  description  of  Kitty's 
thinking,  but  it  is  not  very  dramatic.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  anyone  to  think  in  this  manner.  But  Tolstoi  did  not  mean 
to  give  a  quotation  from  Kitty's  mind;  he  wished  to  describe 
Kitty's  thinking  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  definite 


26see  Bowling,  "What  is  the  Stream  of  Consciousness 
Technique?"  p.  342. 
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authorial  relation  to  this  thinking,  i.e.  the  possibility  of 
making  generalizations  and  moralizing  about  his  characters* 

The  whole  quotation  is  the  author's  omniscient  analysis  and 
summary  of  Kitty's  thinking.  In  fact  the  reader  does  not 
read  Kitty's  reflections,  but  the  author's  reflections  about 
her.  The  frequent  use  of  verbs  like  ei  kazalos ' *  ona  videla, 
ona  soznavalas'*  ona  znala  makes  the  reader  conscious  of  the 
author's  intervening  presence.  The  syntax  is  hypotactic  and 
the  language  of  the  passage  logical  and  organized. 

Dialogue . — Another  means  of  describing  a  character's 
peculiar  way  of  thinking  is  the  dialogue  *  which  at  times  can 
become  a  soliloquy.  By  rendering  the  particular  mannerisms 
of  a  character's  speech  the  author  lets  the  reader  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  consciousness  of  the  person  in  question. 
As  distinguished  from  interior  monologue,  dialogue  assumes  an 
audience  and  is  therefore  actually  pronounced.  Its  purpose 
is  "to  communicate  emotions  and  ideas  which  are  related  to  a 

po 

plot  and  action."  By  contrast  with  omniscient  description 
dialogue  is  more  dramatic  and  concrete.  In  its  syntax  it 
tends  to  be  less  logical  and  more  paratactic  than  author's 
narration.  On  the  other  hand,  as  dialogue  and  soliloquy  are 
actually  pronounced,  they  are  more  formulated  and  organized 
than  interior  monologue.  Moreover,  dialogue  presents  only 
the  level  of  consciousness  which  is  closest  to  the  surface. 
Many  deeper  motives  remain  hidden,  often  purposely  because 
either  the  character  or  the  author  are  not  interested  in 

28Humphrey,  Stream  of  Consciousness  .  .  .  ,  pp.  35-36. 
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revealing  the  whole  of  consciousness,  "but  more  often  because 
while  speaking  the  character  is  not  aware  of  the  deeper 
layers  of  his  consciousness.  These  lower  levels  of  conscious¬ 
ness  must  "be  described  by  the  author  either  in  the  form  of 
interior  monologue  or  in  author's  narration.  William  Faulkner 
provides  us  with  many  examples  of  this  in  his  novel  Light  in 
Augus t .  The  situation  is  the  following:  Byron  Bunch,  a  young 
worker,  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  woman  who  has  been  seduced 
by  a  man  of  her  home  town.  As  she  is  pregnant,  Byron  is 
looking  for  a  room  for  her.  He  thinks  his  friend  Hightower, 
a  former  preacher,  will  offer  him  a  room  in  his  house.  So  he 
asks  him  indirectly: 

"She  needs  a  place  where  it  will  be  kind  of  home  to  her. 

She  aint  got  a  whole  lot  more  time,  and  in  a  boarding 
house,  where  it's  mostly  just  men  ...  A  room  where  it 
will  be  quiet  when  her  time  comes,  and  not  every  durn 
horsetrader  or  courtjury  that  passes  through  the  hall¬ 
way  .  »  . " 

[Hightower  answers  in  a  cold,  level  tone:] 

"It  wont  do,  Byron.  If  there  were  another  woman  here, 
living  in  the  house.  It's  a  shame  too,  with  all  the 
room  here,  the  quiet.  I'm  thinking  of  her,  you  see. 

Not  myself.  I  would  not  care  what  was  said,  thought." 

[The  motives  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  dialogue 
are  represented  in  an  interior  monologue  of  Byron:] 

He  knows  that  is  not  what  I  meant,  too.  He  knows.  He 
just  said  that.  I  know  what  he  is  thinking.  I  reckon 
I  expected  it.  I  reckon  it  is  not  any  reason  for  him 
to  think  different  from  other  fol 
whole  last  passage  is  in  italics] 

It  follows  from  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  chapter 
that  an  organic  combination  of  interior  monologue  and 
conventional  modes  would  be  the  perfect  technique  for  the 
depiction  of  consciousness  in  the  novel.  Interior  monologue 


even  about  me  [the 


^William  Faulkner,  Light  in  August  (New  York:  The 
Modern  Library,  n.d.),  p.  262. 
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gives  the  reader  a  more  dramatic  and  realistic  impression  of 
the  thought  world  of  a  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
omniscient  description  has  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
a  guiding  and  organizing  author,  whereby  also  such  effects  as 
irony,  humour  and  common  sense  are  achieved,  which  interior 
monologue  cannot  convey.  Twentieth  century  practice,  however, 
shows  that  writers  are  rather  hesitant  to  produce  a  more  or 
less  equal  selection  of  all  these  stylistic  means.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  writer  does  not  want  to  appear  as  omniscient  in 
his  novel.  Consequently  he  tends  not  to  be  present  as  the 
narrator  of  the  story.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  reticent  to 
stress  the  inner  life  of  his  heroes  too  much,  either  for 
personal  reasons  or  owing  to  the  influence  of  current 
conventions.  The  following  chapter  will  deal  with  this 
obvious  split  in  the  description  of  consciousness  in  the  modern 
novel.  By  an  investigation  of  the  historical  reasons  for  this 
split  we  shall  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  the  use  of 
interior  monologue  in  the  Soviet  novel. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  HISTORICAL  CHARACTER  OF  INTERIOR  MONOLOGUE 

The  Disappearance  of  the  Author  and  the  Growth 
of  Interior  Monologue  in  the  Western  Novel 

Exit  author. — For  the  reader  of  a  novel  written  in  the 
18th  or  19th  centuries  it  was  not  difficult  to  say  who  was  the 
narrator.  In  the  majority  of  these  novels  the  narrator  is  the 
omniscient  author  who  comments  on  the  social  conditions  of  his 
time,  who  philosophizes,  and  who  often  moralizes  on  the 
behaviour  of  people.  The  reader  of  a  novel  regards  the  author 
as  a  reliable  source  of  knowledge  about  life.  The  author  is 
present  everywhere  in  order  to  inform  the  reader  properly  on 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  to  explain  the  characters 
and  to  point  out  "how,  from  the  failures  and  successes  of  the 
characters,  you  may  form  a  sane  and  right  philosophy  of 
conduct . "1 

The  omniscient  attitude  of  the  author  becomes 
especially  obvious  when  the  inner  life  of  characters  is 
described.  The  author  knows  everything  about  the  mind  of  his 
characters,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  reveal  his  knowledge. 
He  can  describe  the  most  secret  motives  and  sensations  in  the 

^Joseph  Warren  Beach,  The  Twentieth  Century  Novel: 
Studies  in  Technique  (New  York,  London:  The  Century  Co., 
1932),  p.  14. 
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mind  of  his  hero  and  he  always  knows  more  than  his  characters 
know  at  the  moment.  He  gives  the  reader  an  analysis  of  the 
character's  mind  and  uses  his  own  narrative  style  for  this 
purpose.  As  a  result  action  becomes  far  more  important  than 
internal  analysis,  because  it  is  more  dramatic  than  the 
omniscient  description  of  a  hero's  inner  life.  The  author 
resorts  to  internal  analysis  only  to  explain  the  hero's 
motives  for  a  certain  behaviour. 

Moreover,  the  willingness  of  the  author  to  describe  the 
inner  life  of  his  characters  is  not  stable  throughout  the 
history  of  the  novel.  The  characters  of  Defoe,  Fielding,  and 
Smollett  have  little  or  no  inner  life;  these  authors  "spend 

no  time  on  analysis  either  of  feeling  or  of  motive,  for  they 

2 

are  far  more  concerned  with  describing  'how'  than  'why'." 

On  the  other  hand,  Sterne,  Rousseau,  and  Richardson  are 
primarily  concerned  about  the  "why"  of  an  incident  and  the 
individual's  motives  and  feelings.  According  to  Ralph  Fox, 
neither  of  these  two  approaches  are  ideal  techniques  for  the 
novel.  He  writes: 

.  .  .  neither  the  view  of  Fielding  on  reality  nor  the 
view  of  Richardson  and  Sterne  is  a  complete  one.  The 
exclusion  of  sentiment  and  analysis,  the  failure  to 
see  the  subjective  side  of  the  individual,  deprived 
the  novel  of  imagination  and  fantasy,  just  as  the 
centering  of  all  action  in  the  individual  consciousness 
deprived  it  of  its  epic  quality.^ 

However,  whether  inner  or  outer  life  was  stressed  in 


^Ralph  Fox,  The  Novel  and  the  People  (New  York: 
International  Publishers ,  1943),  P*  48. 


'’ibid.  ,  p.  49. 
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the  18th  and  19th  century  novel,  the  point  of  view  was  always 
the  narrator’s.  Both  Fielding  and  Sterne  described  mental 
processes  in  omniscient  narration.  In  the  novels  of  both 
authors  we  find  their  personal  comments  on  either  events  or 
thoughts.  This  gives  us  the  feeling  of  a  clear  distance 
between  the  author  and  his  characters. 

A  look  at  modern  literary  practice  in  the  Western  novel 

reveals  that  this  attitude  has  been  changed  radically: 

In  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  English  novel  from  Fielding 
to  Ford,  the  one  thing  that  will  impress  you  more  ^ 
than  any  other  is  the  disappearance  of  the  author. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  James,  the  outstanding  feature 
in  Western  literature  has  been  that  "the  story  tell  itself, 
being  conducted  through  the  impressions  of  the  character." 

It  has  become  fashionable  for  the  20th  century  writer  to 
abstain  from  commenting  and  generalizing  about  life,  manners, 
and  morals.  The  author  renounces  his  omniscient  point  of  view 
and  accepts  himself  the  position  of  an  observer.  He  never 
knows  more  than  his  characters  do  at  the  moment  and  he  wants 
to  give  the  reader  the  impression  that  it  is  not  he  who  tells 
the  story.  As  a  result  the  narrative  vehicle  is  limited  to 
the  consciousness  of  one  of  the  characters  within  the  plot; 
the  story  itself  must  be  sho wn  rather  than  be  told  by  the 
author.  The  main  hero  of  James  Joyce's  novel  A  Portrait  of 

^Beach,  The  Twentieth  Century  Hovel,  p.  14. 

Hbid.,  p.  15- 

®see  Norman  Friedman.  "Point  of  View  in  Fiction:  The 
Development  of  a  Critical  Concept,"  PKLA ,  LXX,  No.  9 
(December,  1955) »  1164. 
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the  Artist  as  a  Young;  Man,  Stephen  Dedalus,  characterizes  this 

new  concept  of  the  author  as  follows: 

The  narrative  is  no  longer  purely  personal.  The  person¬ 
ality  of  the  artist  passes  into  the  narration  itself,  .  .  . 
refines  itself  out  of  existence,  impersonalizes  itself, 
so  to  speak.  .  .  .  The  artist,  like  the  God  of  creation, 

remains  within  or  behind  or  beyond  or  above  his  handiwork, 
invisible,  refined  out  of  existence,  indifferent,  paring 
his  fingernails .7 

The  reason  for  the  change  in  the  narrative  perspective 
in  the  20th  century  Western  novel  is  the  novelists'  distrust 

of  the  conventional  novel  which  Kayser  defines  as 

« 

die  von  einem  (fiktiven)  persbnlichen  Erzahler 
vorgetragene ,  einen  personlichen  Leser  einbeziehende 
Erzahlung  von  Welt,  soweit  sie  als  persb’nliche 
Erfahrung  fassbar  wird.° 

Many  contemporary  novelists  and  critics  regard  the 
objective  narrator  as  unpoetic  and  old-fashioned.  Moreover, 
the  20th  century  novelist  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  form  of 
the  conventional  novel  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  expression  to  the  changes  that  took  place  in  man’s  life 
before,  during  and  after  World  War  I.  Whereas  the  earlier 
writer  had  reliable  criteria  to  interpret  the  world  he  lived 
in,  the  writer  of  the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th  century 
is  confused  by  the  increase  of  experiences,  knowledge,  ideas 
and  the  faster  tempo  of  changes.  The  novelist  finds  himself 
unable  to  survey  the  world  he  lives  in  as  a  whole.  It  is 
within  his  capability,  however,  to  present  the  reality  in 


^James  Joyce,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man  (London:  Jonathan  Cape,  1932) ,  pp .  244-243. 

O 

Wolfgang  Kayser,  Entstehunp;  und  Krise  des  modernen 
Romans  (Stuttgart:  Metzler,  1955) iP*  26. 
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small,  very  realistic  splinters  in  the  consciousness  of  one 

character.  Auerbach  writes  about  this  Mimesis: 

At  the  time  of  the  first  World  War  and  after  certain 
writers  distinguished  by  instinct  and  insight  find  a 
method  which  dissolves  reality  into  multiple  and 
multivalent  reflections  of  consciousness .9 

The  English  novelist  Virginia  Woolf  demanded  that  the 

narrator  of  objective  facts  should  disappear  completely  in  the 

novel.  Every  statement  should  apjoear  by  way  of  reflection  in 

the  consciousness  of  the  dramatis  personae.  In  her  book  The 

Common  Reader  she  made  the  following  appeal  to  writers: 

Let  us  record  the  atoms  as  they  fall  upon  the  mind  in 
the  order  in  which  they  fall,  let  us  trace  the  pattern, 
however  disconnected  and  incoherent  in  appearance,  which 
each  sight  or  incidence  scores  upon  the  consciousness .10 

As  a  result  of  the  attack  on  the  epic  form  of  the  novel 
modern  writers  often  compress  events  to  a  few  days  or  hours. 
Whereas  it  seems  impossible  for  the  writer  to  render  the 
exterior  events  satisfactorily,  he  can  at  least  hope  to  report 
things  which  happen  to  an  individual  within  a  definite  time 
with  reasonable  completeness.  However,  these  events  are  not 
described  by  an  omniscient  author.  They  are  placed  in  the 
consciousness  of  one  or  more  characters.  This  method  is 
generally  known  as  the  stream-of-consciousness  technique.11 

Stream  of  consciousness  and  interior  monologue . — The 
most  important  device  for  expressing  the  content  of  consciousness 

^Erich  Auerbach,  Mimesis:  The  Representation  of  Reality 
in  Western  Literature  (New  York:  Doubledayq  1957)~>  P»  ^-87* 

10Virginia  Woolf,  The  Common  Reader  (London:  Hogarth, 

1933),  p.  190. 

11see  Melvin  Eriedman,  Stream  of  Consciousness  .  .  .  , 
pp.  2-3,  and  Humphrey,  Stream  of  Consciousness  .  .  .  ,  pp  .  1-4. 
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is  interior  monologue.  Kayser  writes  about  the  connection 
between  the  two : 

Der  Strom  des  Bewusstseins  in  einer  erdichteten  Gestalt 
wird  darstellbar  durch  den  inneren  Monolog,  in  dem  die 
Gestalt  selbst  zum  Gprechenden  wird,  Oder  in  der  soge- 
nannten  erlebten  Rede,  bei  der  der  Erzahler  da  ist  und 
doch  nicht  da  ist,  indem  er  sich  in  das  Innere  der  Figur 
versetzt  und  aus  ihrer  Perspektive  spricht .  12 

The  device  of  interior  monologue  had  been  used  earlier 

in  literature,  too.  It  is  not  an  invention  of  the  20th  century 

writer.  But  earlier  it  served  quite  a  different  aesthetic 

purpose.  The  content  of  the  individual’s  consciousness  was 

described  by  the  author,  but  it  was  rationally  limited  to 

things  "connected  with  the  particular  incident  being  related 

1 5 

or  the  particular  situation  being  described."  The  author 
always  preserved  his  position  as  the  final  and  governing 
authority,  with  his  knowledge  of  an  objective  truth.  In  the 
stream-of-consciousness  technique,  however,  interior  monologue 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  complete  elimination  of  the  author 
from  the  novel  and  the  description  of  unimpressive,  random 
events.  No  great  changes  or  catastrophes  are  described,  but 
an  "ordinary  mind  on  an  ordinary  day."  The  function  of  the 
author  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  photographer  of  mental 
processes.  Often  these  photographs  are  very  realistic  and 
truthful.  But  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  it  is  the  task 
of  the  novel  to  perform  the  function  of  a  photograph  of  life. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  the  modernists  have  been  censured 

1  P 

Kayser,  Entstehung  und  Krise  .  .  .  ,  pp.  31-32. 

■^Auerbach,  Mimesis ,  p.  473. 

14Woolf,  The  Common  Reader,  p.  189. 
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by  literary  critics. 

Beach  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  since  the  time 
of  Henry  James  fiction  was  finally  being  differentiated  from 
history,  philosophy  and  science.  He  says:  "We  like  fiction 
unadulterated;  we  like  the  sense  of  taking  part  in  an  actual, 
a  present  experience,  without  the  interference  of  an  authorial 
guide."15 

But  Beach  also  realized  the  alienation  which  takes 

place  as  a  result  of  the  extreme  subjectivism  of  modern 

authors.  Using  Joyce's  Ulysses  as  an  example,  he  shows  how 

a  writer  can  pursue  a  technique  "beyond  the  point  where  it 

16 

can  serve  the  ends  of  art."  Beach  anticipates  a  movement 
away  from  this  intense  subjectivism  towards  a  closer  connection 
between  thought  and  action.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  future 
writers  will  make  more  moderate  use  of  the  tricks  used  by 
novelists  such  as  Joyce,  Faulkner  and  Richardson.  They  will 
not  give  them  up  entirely,  because  "the  new  writers  have 
brought  in  use  instruments  too  valuable  to  be  thoughtlessly 
thrown  aside. Beach  wrote  these  words  ten  years  after 
Joyce's  Ulysses  was  first  published  (1922).  Today  we  are  in 
a  better  position  to  judge  what  direction  the  development  of 
interior  monologue  was  to  take. 

Stream  of  consciousness  and  interior  monologue  after 
James  Joyce. — In  1927 »  in  bis  Clark  lectures  at  Cambridge, 

■^Beach,  The  Twentieth  Century  Novel,  p.  15* 

16Ibid. ,  p.  54-9. 

1^Ibid. ,  p.  554. 
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E0  M.  Forster  said  that  the  novelist's  chief  concern  should  he 
unhampered  omniscience:  "He  [the  author]  commands  all  the 

1  P) 

secret  life,  and  he  must  not  be  robbed  of  this  privilege." 

In  the  years  following  Ulysses ,  however,  there  was  no 

indication  in  the  Western  novel  that  full  or  partial 

omniscience  of  the  author  would  be  restored.  Writers  such  as 

Dos  Passos,  William  Faulkner,  Alfred  Doblin  and  Valery  Larbaud 

yielded  to  the  "infection"^  and  made  ample  use  of  the  technique 

of  stream  of  consciousness.  However,  in  contrast  to  Joyce, 

they  were  all  far  more  moderate  in  the  use  of  interior 

monologue  and  some  other  tricks  of  the  technique.  Melvin 

Friedman  describes  this  new  trend  as  follows: 

It  soon  became  increasingly  apparent  that  all  these  books, 
which  stemmed  directly  from  Ulysses ,  were  no  more  than 
pale  copies  of  the  original  and  that  Joyce  had,  in  a 
sense,  exhausted  the  method  and  erected  in  Ulysses  a 
unique  monument  to  stream  of  consciousness  devoid  of 
facility . 20 

Moreover,  the  novelists  after  James  Joyce  came  to 
realize  the  limits  of  the  stream-of-consciousness  technique. 
First  of  all,  the  technique  cannot  give  a  picture  of  man  as  a 
totality,  but  only  of  a  few  sides  of  him.  It  is,  as  Beach 
points  out, 

almost  invariably  applied  to  persons  of  an  extremely 
"introverted"  type,  to  neurotics  and  those  of 


■^E.  M.  Forster,  Aspects  of  the  Hovel  (New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1927),  p.  128. 

■^this  is  the  expression  Beach  uses  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Novel ,  p .  51 7 • 


20 


p.  244. 


Melvin  Friedman,  Stream  of  Consciousness  . _ ^ 
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unbalanced  mind,  or  to  occasional  states  of  mind  of 
normal  individuals  bordering  on  obsession  or  delirium: 
states  of  mind  in  which  the  consciousness  is  given 
over  to  the  chaotic  play  of  sensations  and  associations, 
undirected  by  the  normal  will  to  rational  conduct. ^ 

Secondly,  the  technique  does  not  satisfy  the 

expectations  of  the  reading  public,  unless  it  is  used  in  a 

very  sparing  and  selective  way.  If  the  devices  of  stream  of 

consciousness,  such  as  interior  monologue,  become  an  end  in 

itself,  the  technique  tends  to  be  "clumsy,  fatiguing,  and 

22 

downright  boring." 

Lastly,  with  the  final  extinction  of  the  author  the 
structure  of  the  novel  is  destroyed  and  fiction  as  an  art 
becomes  extinct  also.  It  cannot  be  the  function  of  literature 
to  photograph  life  or  render  the  experiences  of  ordinary 
people  in  ordinary  circumstances.  This  would  mean  to  misunder¬ 
stand  the  very  act  of  writing  which  is  a  "process  of 

25 

abstraction,  selection,  omission,  and  arrangement."  Norman 

Friedman  asks  quite  rightly: 

But  why,  finally,  need  we  go  to  a  novel  for  a  slice  of 
life  when  we  can  go  to  the  nearest  street  corner  for  a 
much  more  vivid  one  which  we  can  experience  at  first 
hand? ^ 

For  Wolfgang  Kayser  the  narrator  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  formal  principles  of  the  novel.  Attempts  to  remove 
him  end  in  depriving  the  novel  of  its  essence:  "D  e  r  Tod 

^Beach,  The  Twentieth  Century  Novel,  p.  529. 

B.  Priestley,  Literature  and  Western  Nan  (London: 
Mercury,  1962),  p.  333. 

^Norman  Friedman,  "Point  of  View  in  Fiction  .  .  . 

p.  1179. 

24rbid.,  p.  1179. 
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des  Erzahlers  ist  der  Tod  des 
Romans  y  The  novelist  is  a  creator  ( Wei t s chop fer) 
from  the  very  beginning  of  a  novel:  "...  mit  dem  ersten 
Wort,  das  der  Romanschreiber  setzt,  schafft  er  eine  Welt  und 
schafft  sie  sich  durch  ihn." 

Beginning  in  the  early  thirties  a  reaction  against  the 
stream-of-consciousness  method  spread  throughout  the  Western 
novel.  The  novelists  and  critics  admitted  the  valuable 
innovations  which  Joyce  and  Proust  had  introduced  into  the 
novel,  but  they  no  longer  depended  on  them  entirely.  As 
Sartre  points  out,  the  device  of  interior  monologue  "est 
devenu  aujourd’hui  un  proceed  parmi  d'autres  du  romancier . 
Novelists  such  as  Frangois  Mauriac  and  Jules  Romain  appreciated 
the  achievements  of  James  Joyce  and  Virginia  Woolf,  but  in 
contrast  to  them  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  literature  is 
intended  to  be  a  "transposition  of  life  and  not  an  actual 

po 

reproduction."  Romain,  for  example,  argued  that  the  technique 
of  interior  monologue  could  be  used,  but  that  it  should  be 
withheld  until  the  reader  is  already  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  psychological  motives  of  the  character.  The  moment 
when  the  device  ought  to  be  introduced  appears  at  a  turning- 

^Kayser,  Entstehung  und  Krise  .  .  .  ,  p.  34- • 

^Wolfgang  Kayser,  "Wer  erzahlt  den  Roman?"  Die 
Vortragsreise  (Bern:  Francke,  1958)?  PP*  100-101. 

^Jean-Paul  Sartre,  "Qu'est-ce  que  la  litterature? " 
Situations  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1948),  II,  201,  footnote  11. 

Melvin  Friedman,  Stream  of  Consciousness  .  .  .  , 

p.  259. 
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pQ 

point,  a  crisis  or  a  climax.  y 

We  can  see  from  this  that  the  stylistic  medium  of 
interior  monologue  has  received  quite  a  new  function  in  modern 
Western  literature.  It  is  neither  sporadic  as  in  the  19th 
century  novel,  nor  is  it  an  end  in  itself  as  in  the  stream-of- 
consciousness  novel  in  the  twenties  of  this  century.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  change  of  the  function 
of  interior  monologue  we  find  an  astonishing  parallel  in  the 
Soviet  novel,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  last  part  of 
this  thesis.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  novel  is 
the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Russian  classical  novel,  with  a 
few  Western  touches  and  modernist  influences,  it  is  worth 
while  saying  a  few  words  about  the  author  and  interior 
monologue  in  the  Russian  novel  before  1917* 

Interior  Monologue  in  Russian  Literature 

The  position  of  the  author. — The  Western  novelist  of 

the  18th  and  19th  centuries  had  to  "carry  the  whole  world 

within  himself,"  to  use  the  famous  expression  made  by  Goethe 

in  his  talks  to  Eckermann.  This  is  even  more  true  of  the 

Russian  author.  He  was  supposed  to  show  people  how  to  live 

and  to  tell  the  reader  what  was  to  be  regarded  as  right  or 

wrong.  J.  B.  Priestley  writes  about  this  function  of  the 

author  and  of  literature  in  general: 

A  large  section  of  Russian  readers,  especially  among 
the  young,  looked  to  literature  for  a  sign.  They  did 

^Melvin  Friedman,  Stream  of  Consciousness  .  .  .  , 

p •  260 • 
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not  ask  the  novelist  for  entertainment,  but  cried  to 
him  for  help. 30 

It  was  the  task  of  literature  and  the  author  to  provide 
an  ’’encyclopedia  of  Russian  life.”51  Literature  had  to  serve 
as  the  "sociology,  the  psychology,  the  ethics,  and  the 
metaphysics  of  Russian  man."51'  The  great  Russian  literary 
critics  of  the  19th  century  demanded  that  art  should  be 
subordinated  to  reality  ( Cherny shevskii )  and  be  a  textbook  of 
life  (Belinskii) •  The  form  of  a  literary  work  should  be  the 
expression  of  the  content.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  a 
more  realistic  picture  of  reality,  the  verbal  texture  of  a 
novel  must  be  "as  unobtrusive  as  a  pane  of  glass."55 

Belinskii  demanded  that  the  author  should  manifest 
his  subjectivity  and  personality  everywhere  in  the  novel , ^ 

The  writer  had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  indulge  in  digressions 
and  personal  Judgments  or  advice.  He  should  be  an  artist  and 
a  thinker  at  the  same  time,  ^  and  his  language  should  be 
strictly  personal  throughout  the  work.  Tolstoi’s  views  about 
the  role  of  the  author  in  a  novel  were  very  much  the  same  as 
Belinskii' s.  Bor  Tolstoi  the  author's  main  concern  must  be 


30 

Priestley,  Literature  and  Western  Man,  p,  139* 

51see  Hugh  McLean,  "The  Development  of  Modern  Russian 
Literature,"  Slavic  Review,  XXI,  No.  3  (1962),  399 • 

52Ibid.,  p.  399. 

55Ibid. ,  p .  400 . 

^see  B.  Meilakh  (ed.),  Russkie  pisateli  o 
literaturnom  trude  (Leningrad:  Sovetskii  pisatel ' ,  1954), 

I,  549. 

55Ibid. ,  p .  550 . 
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Msil 'noe  iskanie  istiny"  (an  intense  search  for  truth) e^6  By 
implication  the  novelist  must  reveal  his  own  character  and  his 
attitude  towards  everything  he  writes  about.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  must  not  interfere  too  conspicuously  and  not  discuss 
his  characters  with  the  reader. ^ 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  author  in  classical 
.Russian  literature  is  always  visible  as  the  selective  force 
of  those  stylistic  media  which  best  suit  his  purpose  of 
conveying  certain  ideas  and  convictions.  He  never  becomes 
interested  in  a  stylistic  medium  per  se,  but  subordinates 
the  various  artistic  devices  to  his  main  purpose,  viz. 
communication.  The  author  is  present  throughout  his  whole 
work  -  in  the  use  of  a  particular  word  or  phrase,  in  the 
selection  of  certain  etymological  and  syntactical  forms,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  plot.  The  omniscient  attitude  of 
the  Russian  author  also  determines  the  nature  and  function 
of  interior  monologue  in  the  Russian  novel. 

Interior  monologue  in  the  Russian  novel* --It  was  the 
critic  Chernyshevskii  who  first  used  the  term  vnutrennii 
monolog  (interior  monologue)  in  Russian  literature.  The  term 
appeared  in  a  review  by  Chernyshevskii  of  Tolstoi's  Childhood , 
Boyhood  and  Youth  and  the  War  Stories,  published  in  the 
oovremennik  for  the  year  1856.  In  the  review  Chernyshevskii 

36 

^  A.  Chicherin,  "Stil '  romanov  L'va  Tolstogo," 

Russkaia  literatura,  VI,  No.  1  (1963) »  22. 

^Ibid.  ,  p .  21 . 

38 

^  The  review  itself  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  author 
of  this  thesis.  It  is  referred  to  in  Melvin  Friedman,  Stream 
of  Consciousness  .  .  .  ,  p .  69 • 
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praises  Tolstoi's  art  in  depicting  mental  processes  and  what 
he  calls  dialektika  dushi  (dialectics  of  the  soul),  i.e.  the 
process  of  the  transition  from  one  thought  or  feeling  to 
another  and  the  constant  flow  of  the  consciousness.^ 

A  few  years  later,  in  1862,  Dostoevskii  wrote  the 
following  in  his  short  story  Skvernyi  anekdot  (An  Unpleasant 
Predicament) : 

M3 BecTHO ,  ^to  uejibie  paccyacneHHH  npoxonnT  MHorna  b  Harnnx 
ronoBax  MTHOBeHHO,  b  BHjie  xanux-TO  omymeHHH,  0e3  nepeBona 
Ha  qejiOBeqecKMH  h3bik,  TeM  donee  Ha  jiHTepaTypHHH .  Ho  mh 
nocTapaeMCH  nepeBecTB  Bee  sth  omymeHHH  repon  Harnero  h 
npencTaBMTB  nuTaTenio  xoth  Oh  tojibko  cyiUHOCTb  stmx 
omymeHMM,  Tax  cxa3aTb  to,  nTo  Obino  b  hmx  caMoe  HeodxonxMoe 
vl  npaBnononodHoe .  riOTOMy  nTO  Bent  MHorne  H3  omymeHMH 
HaiiiHX ,  b  nepeBone  Ha  odbiKHOBeHHbm  h3hk,  noxaseyTCH 
coBepmeHHO  HenpaBnononodHbiMH .  Bot  noneMy  ohm  Huxorna  h  Ha 
CBeT  He  HBnnioTCH,  a  y  bchkoto  ecTb.  Pa3yMeeTCH,  omymeHHH 
w  MbicjiM  MnaHa  Mnbnna  ObinM  HeMHoro  deccBH3Hbi.  Ho  BenB  bbi 
3HaeTe  npMHMHy/^ 

After  this  introductory  explanation  Dostoevskii 

presents  the  actual  contents  of  Ivan  Il'ich's  thinking: 

Hto  see!  -  MejibKajio  b  ero  rojiOBe,  -  bot  mh  Bee  roBopnM, 
roBopuM,  a  KOCHeTCH  no  nena,  h  tojibko  hi  mm  BbixonuT.  Bot 
npzwiep,  xotb  Oh  btot  caMHH  IIcejinoHHMOB :  oh  npnexan  nasena 
ot  seHua  b  BOJiHeHHH ,  b  Hanexne ,  oscnnan  BxycnTb...  3to 
onwH  H3  OnaseeHHeMiiiHX  nHen  ero  xm3hh. . .  Tenepb  oh  bo3mtch 
c  r octhmm  ,  3a,naeT  nnp  -  cxpoMHbin,  OenHbin,  ho  Becennn, 
panocTHHM ,  MCKpeHHHH...  Uto  sc,  ecM  0  oh  y3nan,  nTO  b 
3Ty  caMyro  MHHyTy  h,  h,  ero  HananbHnx,  ero  rnaBHbiM 
HananbHMK,  Ty t  5Ke  ctoio  y  ero  noua  m  cnymaio  ero  My3Hxy! 

A  m  b  caMOM  nene ,  hto  Oh  c  hhm  Obino?  HeT ,  nTO  Oh  c  hmm 
Obino,  ecjm  0  h  Tenepb  see  Bnpyr  b 3hji  h  Bomen?  tm... 
PasyweeTCH,  CHanana  oh  Mcnyrancn  Oh,  OHeMen  Oh  ot 
3aMemaTenbCTBa .  H  noMenian  Oh  eMy,  h  paccTponn  Oh, 

MOSceT  ObiTb,  Bee.  .  .  Pa,  Tax  n  Obino  Oh,  ecnw  0  Bomen 
bchxhm  npyroM  reHepan,  ho  He  h...  B  tom-to  m  neno,  hto 
bchxhm,  na  Tonbxo  He  h... 


^see  Ghicherin,  "Stil '  romanov  L'va  Tolstogo,"  p.  57 • 

/40P.  M.  Dostoevskii,  Sobranie  sochinenii  (iloskva: 
Goslitizdat,  1956),  IV,  15-16. 

41Ibid. ,  P-  16* 
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The  interior  monologue  of  Ivan  Il'ich  occupies  not 

quite  three  pages  in  the  whole  short  story;  the  remainder  of 

the  story  is  largely  author's  narration  and  description.  The 

introductory  sentences  to  the  monologue  sound  like  an  apology 

for  the  writer's  break  with  the  conventions  of  his  time. 

He  stifles,  inadvertently ,  the  creative  urge  of  his 
contemporaries  by  speaking  of  the  impossibility  of 
recording  the  flow  of  consciousness,  in  its  uninterrupted 
form.  He  is  content  with  presenting  only  the  kernel  of 

his  hero's  sensations/^ 

The  example  quoted  above  is  very  illustrative  of  the 
way  in  which  both  Dostoevskii  and  Tolstoi  use  interior 
monologue  in  their  works.  Tolstoi  makes  considerable  use  of 
the  device  in  the  last  part  of  Anna  Karenina,  when  all  control 
in  the  mind  of  the  heroine  is  suddenly  released.  He  uses 
interior  monologue  intermittently  in  Voina  i  mir  and  in  some 
of  his  stories.  Dostoevskii  wrote  two  stories  which  are 
built  entirely  on  interior  monologue,  Krotkaia  and  Zapiski  iz 
podpol  '  ia .  In  his  longer  novels,  however,  we  find  only 
intermittent  pieces  of  interior  monologue. 

In  some  cases  both  writers  come  astonishingly  close  to 

the  technique  of  Joyce  and  Virginia  Woolf.  This  is  especially 

true  of  Tolstoi's  novel  Anna  Karenina,  in  the  seventh  part  of 

which  we  can  find  the  following,  rather  "modern"  passage: 

"H  yMOJiHK)  ero  npocTMTb  MeHH,  H  noKopnjiacB  eMy.  npM3Hajia 
cetfn  BMHOBaTOio.  3aneM?  Pa3se  h  He  Mory  mitb  6e3  Hero?" 

]j[  He  oTBeyan  Ha  sonpoc ,  kuk  OHa  byr,eT  jkhtb  be3  Hero,  OHa 
CTana  hht aT b  BBisecKH .  "KoHTopa  n  cRjian.  3ybHoM  Bpan, 

JJa ,  h  cKaxy  Aojijih  Bee.  OHa  He  jiio6ht  BpoHCKoro.  EyjieT 
CTbiflHO,  (5ojibho,  ho  h  Bee  cxa^y  eih  OHa  jik)6ht  MeHH,  w  h 
nocjieflyio  ee  coBeTy.  H  He  noKoprocB  eMy;  h  He  no3BOjiK)  eMy 
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p .  66 . 
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BoenMTbiBaTb  cedn.  $MjmnnoB,  Kajiaqu.  Tobopht,  mto  ohm 
bo3ht  TecTO  b  IleTepdypr  .  Bona  MocKOBCKan  TaK  xoporna. 

A  MbITMmeHCKMe  KOJlOflUbl  M  6jlMHbl"  .^5 

Passages  of  this  kind  provoked  Michel  Aucouturier  to 

write:  "Monologues  de  ce  genre  font  de  Tolstoj  un  precurseur 

44 

des  romanciers  modernes."  The  similarity  between  the 

depiction  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  of  Anna  and  that, 

for  example,  of  Mr.  Bloom  in  Ulysses  is  indeed  striking. ^ 

However,  the  similarity  is  only  in  the  form  of  interior 

monologue.  In  content  and  function  the  interior  monologues 

of  both  Dostoevskii  and  Tolstoi  differ  greatly  from  those 

of  Joyce,  Richardson,  or  Virginia  Woolf.  As  in  the  passage 

quoted  above  both  Russian  novelists  present  the  "inner 

language"  of  their  heroes  in  all  its  brokenness  and 

incompleteness.  But  the  devices  for  the  reproduction  of  the 

"inner  language"  are  always  an  instrument  of  analysis  both  for 

Dostoevskii  and  Tolstoi.  Interior  monologue  is  never  a  mere 

46 

mechanism,  but  always  an  effort  of  expression. 
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^Tolstoi,  Sobrani e  so chinenii ,  IX,  34-1.  The 
quotation  marks  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  original.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  interior  monologue  in  Russian  as  well 
as  Soviet  literature  is  usually  given  in  quotation  marks. 

44  ' 

Michel  Aucouturier,  Langage  interieur  et  analyse 

psychologique  chez  Tolstoj , "  Revue  des  Etudes  Slaves,  XXXIV 

(1957),  9. 
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ysee  for  example  the  following  passage  from  Ulysses , 
p.  479*  Bloom  watches  a  young  lame  girl  limping  away: 

Poor  girl!  That's  why  she's  left  on  the  shelf  and  the 
others  did  a  sprint.  Thought  something  was  wrong  by  the 
cut  of  her  jib.  Jilted  beauty.  A  defect  is  ten  times 
worse  in  a  woman.  ...  I  have  such  a  bad  headache  today. 
Where  did  I  put  the  letter?  Yes,  all  right. 

Aucouturier,  "Langage  interieur  et  analyse 
psychologique  .  .  .  , "  p.  12. 
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The  depicted  thoughts,  feelings,  and  impressions  in 
the  interior  monologues  of  a  Dostoevskii  or  Tolstoi  are  not 
chosen  in  a  haphazard  way,  without  any  relation  to  an  action 
or  an  authorial  purpose,  as  is  the  case  in  Joyce's  Ulysses. 

The  mental  processes  as  depicted  by  the  .Russian  novelists  are 
directed  towards  the  ultimate  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
things  and  events.  Dostoevskii  goes  deeper  into  the  psyche 
of  man  than  any  Russian  or  European  author  before  his  time, 
but  he  subordinates  the  depiction  of  these  "lower  depths"  to 
a  greater  purpose:  "das  dichterische  Erfassen  des  Wandels  der 
Zeiten,  der  Menschen,  ihrer  Psychologie,  ihrer  Moral  und 
Weltanschauung . 

In  contrast  to  many  Western  modernists  the  depiction 

of  the  "inner  language"  in  the  works  of  the  two  great  Russian 

writers  does  not  become  an  end  in  itself.  The  various 

stylistic  characteristics  of  interior  monologue  -  repetitions, 

leit-motivs,  and  incomplete  phrases, 

refletent  la  demarche  tatonnante  d’une  pensee  qui  se 
cherche,  dont  1' expression  reste  toujours  en  suspens 
et  revient  sans  cesse  sur  les  m£mes  mots  pour  se 
reprendre  et  se  completer.^ 

Interior  monologue  in  Russian  literature  is  one  of 
several  stylistic  media  for  the  depiction  of  inner  life.  The 
practice  of  Tolstoi  and  Dostoevskii  shows  that  the  device  of 
interior  monologue  is  used  for  depicting  the  deeper  levels  of 
consciousness,  while  omniscient  description  is  preferred  for 

Zj.^7  / 

' Georg  Lukacs,  Der  russische  Realismus  in  der 
Weltliteratur  (Berlin:  Aufbau-Verlag ,  1953) >  p.  162. 

Aucouturier,  "Langage  interieur  et  analyse 
psychologique , "  p.  13. 
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thoughts  which  are  closest  to  the  speech  level  of  consciousness » 

In  this  selection  of  the  appropriate  stylistical  medium  we  can 

see  the  guiding  force  of  the  omniscient  author,  which  is  so 

typical  for  the  19th  century  novel  and  which  has  been  inherited 

by  the  Soviet  novel.  However,  the  Soviet  novel  is  not  only  a 

continuation  of  the  "classical  heritage,"  but  has  been 

influenced  by  modern  European  trends  as  well,  especially  in 

the  early  period  (until  about  1930)  and  after  1936.  Contact 

with  European  literature  has  always  proved  very  beneficial  to 

the  Soviet  novelists  (as  well  as  to  their  predecessors). 

Most  innovations  in  style  require  the  "richer,  denser,  more 

49 

varied  world  of  Europe,"  as  Mathewson  writes.  Old  movements, 
mixed  with  modern  influences  from  the  West  could  provide  a 
richer  mixture  of  material  to  choose  from,  provided  the  Soviet 
author  is  in  a  position  to  select  certain  stylistic  media 
without  regard  to  prescriptions  made  by  critics  and  Party 
ideologists.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Soviet  author  that 
he  can  make  only  sparing  use  of  many  innovations  in  the  field 
of  style  which  would  certainly  contribute  to  producing  a  better 
aesthetic  quality  in  his  novel. 

Socialist  Realism  versus  James  Joyce 

The  author  and  his  selective  function  in  Socialist 
realism. — Maxim  Gor'kii,  who  can  be  regarded  as  the  initiator 
of  the  method  of  Socialist  realism,  strongly  denied  the 

^ Rufus  W .  Mathewson,  Jr.,  "Russian  Literature  and 
the  West,"  Slavic  Review,  XXI,  No.  3  (1962),  413. 
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existence  of  an  absolute  creative  freedom  of  the  writer.  He 
sees  the  novelist  as  a  historical  and  social  phenomenon 
broughb  forth  by  the  spiritual  work  of  the  whole  nation.  In 
Gor'kii's  view  the  author  is  always  connected  with  his  epoch, 
nation  and  class  and  the  ideas  of  his  time.^^  If  an  author 
turns  towards  individualism,  this  is  not  a  result  of  his  free 
decision,  but  of  his  isolation  which  again  is  caused  by  the 
circumstances  and  the  society  he  lives  in.  In  a  Socialist 
society,  however,  the  writer  cannot  be  concerned  about  some¬ 
thing  which  is  only  typical  of  his  own  ego  and  consequently 
not  comprehensible  to  all.^  The  author  must  possess  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  exterior  and  interior  world  of  man. 
This  will  enable  him  to  select  from  the  chaos  of  impressions 
and  from  the  motley  of  feelings  what  is  objective,  generally 

valid  and  typical.  He  must  discard  what  is  narrowly  personal 

52 

and  subjective. 

In  an  article  called  Razrushenie  lichnosti  (The 

Disintegration  of  Personality)  Gor'kii  lamented  that  the 

Russian  writers  of  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  and  the  first 

decade  of  the  20th  century  had  broken  with  the  traditions  of 

the  classical  novel.  He  wrote: 

The  old  writers  were  marked  by  a  broad  sweep  of 
conceptions,  a  harmonious  world-outlook,  and  a  zest 
for  life.  The  whole  of  our  boundless  world  lay  within 
the  compass  of  their  vision.  The  "personality"  of  the 


^see  B.  Meilakh  (ed.),  Russkie  pisateli  o 
literaturnom  trude  (Leningrad:  Sovetskii  pisatel ' ,  1956), 
IV,  22. 

51rbid.,  p.  108. 

52Ibid.,  p.  117. 
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present-day  writer  lies  in  his  manner  of  writing.  .  .  . 
fhe  writer  is  no  longer  a  mirror  of  the  world,  but  a 
small  splinter  thereof. 25 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  Marxist  literary  criticism 
in  the  Soviet  Union  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  all 
modernist  trends  in  literature,  among  them  the  stream-of- 
consciousness  technique  and  its  devices.  In  Russia  Andrei 
Belyi  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  decadent  writer  par  excellence 
and  a  counterpart  of  the  Irish  novelist  James  Joyce.  To  the 
critic  Kuznetsov  Belyi's  novels  seemed  a  "version  of  the 
bourgeois  school  of  stream  of  consciousness. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
novels  of  the  two  authors,  especially  Belyi's  St.  Petersburg 
and  Joyce's  Ulysses ,  which  was  written  ten  years  later  (1922). 
Like  Joyce,  Belyi  compresses  the  action  of  his  narrative, 
makes  use  of  the  stream-of-consciousness  technique,  presents 
flashbacks  and  memory  associations  and  depicts  the  fascinating 
interplay  and  overlapping  of  thoughts  and  emotions. 

Mathewson  describes  the  similarity  in  the  technique  of 
both  authors  as  follows: 

One  tendency,  expressed  most  notably  by  Belyi,  moved 
towards  the  narrative  obliquity,  the  breakup  of  linear 
time  schemes,  the  radically  shifting  point  of  view  we 


55 

^Maxim  Gorky,  On  Literature:  Selected  Articles 
(Moscow:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  n.d.),  p.  123. 

^M.  Kuznetsov,  "Razvitie  sovetskogo  romana , " 
Froblemy  sotsialisticheskop-;o  realizma  (Moskva:  Sovetskii 
pisatel ' ,  1961) »  p.  358. 

55 

'see  the  Introduction  to  Belyi's  novel  by  John 
Gournos  in  St.  Petersburg,  p.  XV. 
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have  become  accustomed  to  finding  in  different  combinations 
in  Proust,  Joyce,  and  Faulkner. 56 

Another  characteristic  which  Belyi  shares  with  Joyce 
and  other  Western  modernists  is  the  avoidance  of  all 
didacticism  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Andrei  Belyi  never 
judges  or  moralizes  in  his  novels;  he  is  solely  concerned  to 
present  the  whole  chaos  of  the  memories,  associations, 
impressions  and  feelings  of  his  characters,  with  a  special 
accent  on  the  realm  of  the  terrible,  horrible  and  mysterious. 

These  features,  however,  could  not  but  evoke  serious 
disapproval  by  Marxist  critics  and  Party  ideologists  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Gor'kii  contented  himself  with  warning  the 
younger  writers  against  Belyi's  influence  on  their  style.  In 
a  letter  to  K.  Fedin  he  praised  Belyi's  expressive  language 
which  the  young  Soviet  authors  should  not  ignore  in  their 
search  for  stylistic  quality.  But  he  also  strongly  recommended 
Fedin  to  seek  his  own  way  in  the  field  of  style. ^ 

We  know  today  that  Belyi  exerted  a  very  strong 
influence  on  the  novelists  of  the  twenties.  His  experiments 
in  style  have  left  their  traces  in  the  works  of  Zamiatin, 
Pil'niak,  several  young  proletarian  authors,  and  Fedin 's 
Goroda  i  gody.^  II 'ia  Ehrenburg  mentions  in  his  memoirs  that 
his  own  early  style  bears  traces  of  Belyi's  influence.  He 

^  Mathewson,  "Russian  Literature  and  the  West," 

p.  417. 

^see  II 'ia  Ehrenburg,  "Liudi ,  gody,  zhizn',"  Book  III, 
Novyi  mir ,  XXXVII,  Ho.  9  (September,  1961),  109. 

^see  Gleb  Struve,  Soviet  Russian  Literature  1917-1950 
(Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press ,  195D  >  P*  13 • 
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calls  Belyi's  novel  a  "great  event  in  the  history  of  Russian 

59 

prose."  He  also  notes  that  the  present-day  writers  are 

j 

indirectly  influenced  by  Belyi's  style  though  they  might 
never  have  read  one  of  his  books.  It  is  through  the  older 
novelists  who  themselves  were  contemporaries  of  Belyi  that 
his  influence  is  handed  on  to  the  young  generation  of 
writers . 

In  official  Soviet  literary  criticism,  however,  Belyi's 
books  were  never  recommended  as  models  for  the  younger  writers. 
Leon  Trotskii  placed  him  at  the  top  of  decadent  literature 
when  he  wrote  about  him  in  his  book  Literature  and  Revolution 
(1923): 

The  inter-revolutionary  (1905-191?)  literature,  which 
is  decadent  in  its  mood  and  reach  and  over-refined  in 
its  technique,  which  is  a  literature  of  individualism, 
of  symbolism  and  of  mysticism,  finds  in  Biely  its  most 
condensed  expression.  .  .  .60 

Since  1935  Belyi's  novels  have  not  been  reprinted  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  His  memory  has  been  treated  with  derision 
and  contempt  by  the  Communist  Party  leaders,  especially  by 
Zhdanov.  Belyi's  counterpart  in  the  West,  James  Joyce, 
underwent  a  similar  treatment  in  Soviet  criticism  a  few  years 
later . 

In  the  thirties  James  Joyce  came  to  be  the  most 
discussed  figure  of  all  Western  authors  in  Soviet  literary 
life.  Although  little  of  his  work  was  actually  known  in  the 

^Ehrenburg,  "Liudi ,  gody ,  zhizn',"  III,  106. 

60Leon  Trotsky,  Literature  and  Revolution  (New  York: 
Russell  &  Russell,  1957)  *  P •  4-6. 

61see  George  Reavey's  Foreword  to  St.  Petersburg,  p.  X. 
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Soviet  Union,  he  was  hailed  at  first  as  the  epitome  of  the 
antibourgeois  spirit  in  Western  literature.^2  But  the 
enthusiasm  of  critics  and  writers  soon  came  to  an  end  at  the 
First  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers  in  1934.  At  the  congress 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  relationship  of  Western 
and  Soviet  literature.  A  whole  report,  given  by  Karl  Radek, 
dealt  with  this  problem.  The  report  was  entitled  "Contemporary 
World  Literature  and  the  Tasks  of  Proletarian  Art"  and  gave  an 
analysis  of  the  contemporary  literary  scene  in  the  West. 

Radek  divided  Western  literature  into  a  young  proletarian 
literature,  a  fascist  bourgeois  literature  and  a  bourgeois 
literature  which  openly  sided  with  Communism.  One  section  of 
his  report  was  dedicated  entirely  to  the  question  "James 
Joyce  or  Socialist  realism?"  ^ 

The  anti-Joyce  campaign  had  started  already  in  1933; 

64 

it  was  launched  by  Prince  D.  S.  Mirsky.  Mirsky,  who  had  a 
profound  knowledge  of  European,  and  especially  English, 
literature,  published  a  few  ultra-Marxist  articles  about  the 
relationship  between  Soviet  literature  and  contemporary 
European  writers.  He  attacked  the  formalists  who  were  trying 
to  interest  Soviet  writers  in  Joyce's  experiments  in  style 

6P 

^Struve,  Soviet  Russian  Literature  1917-1930 * 

p.  253. 

6S 

^Karl  Radek,  "Contemporary  World  Literature  and  the 
Tasks  of  Proletarian  Art,"  Problems  of  Soviet  Literature, 
Reports  and  Speeches  at  the  First  Soviet  Writers'  Congress, 
ed.  H.  G.  Scott  (New  York:  International  Publishers,  n.d.), 
p.  150ff. 

64 


p.  253. 


see  Struve,  Soviet  Russian  Literature  1917-1950 ^ 
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and  expressed  the  opinion  that  Soviet  literature  had  no  need 
for  Joyce.  ^ 

For  his  part,  Mir sky  was  attacked  by  critics  and  writers 

who  were  in  favour  of  a  more  intense  study  of  Western  culture. 

The  playwright  Vsevolod  Vishnevskii  wrote  a  reply  to  Mir sky ' s 

campaign  in  an  article  called  Znat '  zanadi  (We  Must  Know  the 

West).  Vishnevskii  praised  Joyce's  Ulysses  as  a  "perfectly 

outspoken  portrayal  of  men  of  the  capitalist  era"  and 

referred  to  the  views  of  the  film-producer  Sergei  Eisenstein, 

who  had  met  Joyce  in  Paris  and  had  become  interested  in  his 

66 

technique  of  the  interior  monologue. 

However,  the  anti-Joyce  campaigners  proved  the 

stronger.  In  his  report  to  the  Writers'  Congress  Karl  Radek 

gave  the  final  verdict  on  the  Irish  novelist.  He  criticized 

the  Soviet  writers,  who  without  being  in  any  way  familiar 

with  Western  literature,  hailed  Joyce's  artistic  method  as 

the  new  key  to  art.  He  said  in  his  report: 

When  they  [the  Soviet  writers]  hear  that  a  book  of 
eight  hundred  pages,  without  any  stops  and  without 
any  commas,  has  appeared  abroad,  they  ask:  "Perhaps 
this  is  that  new  art  which  is  rising  out  of  chaos? "67 

He  further  argued  that  instead  of  imitating  decadent 
artists  the  Soviet  writers  should  rather  learn  from  the 
classics  and  the  young  proletarian  writers  abroad.  Decadent 
writers  such  as  Joyce,  Proust  and  Dos  Passos  represented  the 

^Struve,  Soviet  Russian  Literature  1917-1950 ^ 
pp.  255-256. 

66Ibid.,  p.  255. 

^Radek,  "Contemporary  World  Literature  and  the  Tasks 
of  Proletarian  Art,"  p.  150. 
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literature  of  dying  capitalism,  which  was  unable  to  portray 
"the  great  events  of  the  class  struggle,  the  titanic  clashes 
of  the  modern  world. 

Radek  admits  in  his  report  that  the  Joycean  method 
might  be  useful  for  depicting  "small,  insignificant,  worthless 
people  and  their  actions,  thoughts,  and  emotions . The 
method  is,  however,  quite  unsuitable  for  depicting  the  typical 
in  the  individual.  There  are  better  methods  for  achieving 
this  purpose; 

If  it  is  a  question  of  being  able  to  present  the  typical 
in  the  individual,  we  do  not  need  Joyce  for  that.  As 
teachers  Balzac,  Tolstoy  are  enough  for  us. 70 

The  Soviet  writer  cannot  and  must  not  accept  Joyce's 

conviction  that  "there  is  nothing  great  in  life  -  no  great 

71 

events,  no  great  people,  no  great  ideas. 

Radek  summed  up  his  report  by  admonishing  the  Soviet 

writers  that  their  way  "lies  not  through  Joyce,  but  along  the 

72 

highway  of  Socialist  realism."'  The  artist  in  Socialist 

realism  had  the  task  of  selecting  all  the  typical  phenomena  of 

dying  capitalism  and  growing  socialism: 

We  do  not  photograph  life.  In  the  totality  of  phenomena 
we  seek  out  the  main  phenomenon.  Giving  everything 


Radek,  "Contemporary  World  Literature  and  the  Tasks 
of  Proletarian  Art,"  p.  15z*-« 

^Struve,  Soviet  Russian  Literature  1917-1930.  p.  258. 

^Radek,  "Contemporary  World  Literature  and  the  Tasks 
of  Proletarian  Art,"  p.  179 • 

^Struve,  Soviet  Russian  Literature  1917-1950.  p.  257* 

72Ibid. ,  p.  259. 
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without  discrimination  is  not  realism.  That  would  be 
the  most  vulgar  kind  of  naturalism.  .  .  .  Realism  means 
that  we  make  a  selection  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
is  essential,  from  the  point  of  view  of  guiding 
principles .73 

The  results  of  Radek's  report  and  the  discussions  on 
it  were:  a  clear  definition  of  the  relationship  between  Soviet 
and  European  literature;  a  close  relationship  with  proletarian 
literature  abroad;  a  new  reverence  for  the  old  masters,  such 
as  Tolstoi  and  Balzac;  and  a  determined  rebuff  to  modernist 
and  subjectivist  tendencies  in  the  novel. ^ 

Interior  monologue  in  Soviet  literary  criticism. — With 

the  person  of  James  Joyce  the  device  of  interior  monologue 

also  became  suspicious.  As  with  other  stylistic  devices  which 

were  widely  used  in  the  West  in  the  twenties  and  thirties, 

interior  monologue  was  regarded  as  an  example  of  formalist 

_  95 

trends  and  therefore  unacceptable  for  the  Soviet  writer.  x 
The  Soviet  novelist  often  did  not  even  know  Joyce's  books, 
for  the  reason  that  his  works  had  never  been  translated  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  there  was  one  possibility  for  the  Soviet 
writer  to  study  examples  of  the  technique  of  interior 
monologue.  The  works  of  the  so-called  progressive  writers 
were  printed  and  translated  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  recommended  as 
models.  These  progressive  writers,  as  well  as  the  proletarian 

^Radek,  "Contemporary  World  Literature  and  the  Tasks 
of  Proletarian  Art,"  p.  181. 

7^See  also  Struve,  Soviet  Russian  Literature  1917- 
19^0,  p.  239. 

^see  also  George  Reavey,  Soviet  Literature  To-Day 
(London:  Lindsay  &  Drummond,  19^677  P«  23. 
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writers,  were  free  to  choose  any  stylistic  medium  they  thought 
fit  for  their  artistic  purpose,  including  elements  of  the 
stream-of-consciousness  technique.  Through  them  and  the 
-Russian  classical  writers  the  device  of  interior  monologue 
found  an  entrance  into  the  works  of  Soviet  novelists  too. 

As  a  result  a  curious  situation  arose  in  Soviet 

literature:  while  the  device  of  interior  monologue  was  hardly 

ever  mentioned  in  Soviet  criticism,  it  nevertheless  became 

part  of  the  literary  works  of  most  major  Soviet  novelists. 

This  fact  has  been  treated  only  recently  in  Soviet  literary 

criticism.  Literary  practice  and  the  influence  of  European 

Marxist  critics  brought  forth  a  gradual  change  in  the 

official  critics.  The  opinions  of  the  Western  Marxist  critics 

about  Joyce  and  his  methods  are  best  expressed  in  the  critical 

works  of  Jack  Lindsay,  the  English  novelist  and  critic,  whose 

views  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  wrote 

in  After  the  Thirties  (1956)  as  follows: 

A  writer  of  our  day,  who  has  lived  through  the  last  three 
decades  and  who  has  never  been  moved  by  Joyce’s 
Ulysses  .  .  .is  simply  uninterested  in  words  and 
their  creative  possibilities.  But  if  he  has  gone  no 
further,  he  will  have  sunk  far  below  the  level  of 
Joyce.  ...  He  will  have  become  a  serious  artist  only 
if  he  has  rejected  such  influences;  but  by  his  passing 
assimilation  of  their  products  and  methods,  he  will 
have  gone  deep  into  what  is  happening  to  people  in  his 

epoch. 76 

Under  the  influence  of  European  Marxist  criticism  the 
Soviet  critics  came  to  realize  too  that  the  much-abused 
device  of  interior  monologue  was  by  no  means  an  invention  of 


^quoted  from  Neubert,  Die  Stilformen  .  .  .  , 

pp.  172-175,  footnote  4. 
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the  Western  modernists,  but  a  comparatively  old  technique 
which  had  been  used  frequently  by  the  classical  writers  too0 
Moreover,  it  had  been  used  with  success  in  quite  a  few 
outstanding  Soviet  novels.  For  these  reasons  many  Soviet 
critics  came  to  look  at  the  device  more  objectively,  and  an 
intense  controversy  about  psychological  analysis  and  style 
in  general  began  at  the  turn  of  1955* 

Many  critical  articles  demanded  that  the  writer  should 

penetrate  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  the  psyche  of  man.  The 

critic  Motyleva,  in  a  reply  to  V.  Turbin,  who  had  rejected  a 

.  77 

deeper  revelation  of  man’s  inner  world,  '  wrote  as  follows: 

There  was  no  limit  for  the  classical  writers  in 
penetrating  into  the  human  soul  -  so  why  cannot  the 
writers  of  the  new  century  go  further,  deeper? 

After  all,  our  revolutionary  century  pays  more 
attention  to  the  individual  human  personality  rather 
than  diminishing  it! 78 

Motyleva  further  argues  that  if  the  writer  wants 
to  give  a  truthful  picture  of  the  psyche  of  man,  he  must 
consider  the  artistic  methods  of  the  classical  novelists  as 
well  as  of  the  modern  Western  writers.  She  praises  Louis 
Aragon  for  his  skilful  use  of  the  stream-of-consciousness 
technique  and  interior  monologue  and  refers  to  the  novels  of 
the  Czech  novelist  Marie  Pujmanova^,  whose  use  of  indirect 
interior  monologue  and  a  kind  of  collective  direct  interior 

^in  his  book  Tovarishch  vremia  i  tovarishch 
iskusstvo  (Moskva:  1961 ) ,  which  was  not  available  to  the 
author  of  this  thesis. 

^T .  Motyleva,  "0  literaturnom  novatorstve , " 
Inostrannaia  literatura.  Wo.  6  (June,  1962),  pp.  213-214. 
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monologue  in  Louis  Aragon's  style  is  highly  recommended  to 

_  79 

Soviet  authors  as  well .  y 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  daring  demands 

for  more  experiments  in  style  came  from  Marxist  critics 

outside  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  the  influence  of  Western 

progressive  writers  such  as  Aragon,  Lindsay  and  Andr£  Stil, 

Polish,  Czech,  Hungarian  and  East  German  critics  worked  out 

new  methods  of  including  the  best  stylistic  achievements  of 

Western  literature  in  the  framework  of  Socialist  realism. 

The  Polish  critic  Stefan  ZoZkiewski  refers  to  the 

literary  practice  of  Louis  Aragon  as  a  writer  who,  while 

following  the  method  of  Socialist  realism,  makes  use  of  many 

artistic  innovations  of  authors  who  are  "ideologically  remote 

SO 

from  the  revolution."  The  Socialist  novelist  need  not  by 

any  means  adopt  the  whole  structure  of  the  works  of  Joyce, 

Proust,  or  Beckett.  But  he  can  select  their  best  stylistic 

elements  and  make  them  an  "integral  part  of  a  new  totality, 

81 

of  a  new  stylistic  unity. " 

The  Czech  critic  Jiri  Hajek  argues  that  the  practice 
of  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  novelist  proves  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  method  of  Socialist  realism  to  adopt  various 
modern  stylistic  media,  including  those  which  are  regarded  as 

79 

^Motyleva,  "0  literaturnom  novatorstve , "  p.  225. 

80Stefan  Zolkiewski,  Perspektywy  literatury  XX  wieku 
(Warszawa:  PIW,  I960),  p.  222. 

81 Ibid. ,  p.  2?2. 
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the  symptoms  of  modernism  (interior  monologue).  He  lists  the 
advantages  of  the  technique  of  interior  monologue  for  the 
author  -  the  possibility  of  jumping  from  thought  to  thought, 
of  creating  astonishing  associations  of  feelings,  and  of  a 
comparatively  free  construction  of  phrases. 

The  Leipzig  professor  Hans  Mayer  criticized  contemporary 

writers  and  critics  who  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mere 

existence  of  a  Franz  Kafka  and  a  Ulysses  by  James  Joyce.  He 

does  not  plead  for  a  "Kafka-Kenaissance"  and  a  "Joyce- 

Imitation,"  but  it  is  his  opinion  that  a  modern  writer  must 

know  these  modernist  trends  if  he  wants  to  portray  the  new 

84 

reality  truthfully. 

However,  almost  all  Marxist  critics  agree  upon  the 
fact  that  there  cannot  and  must  not  be  absolute  freedom  for 
the  Socialist  writer  in  his  choice  of  certain  modernist 
devices.  There  are  a  few  restrictions  which  the  writer  in 
Socialism  must  observe:  he  must  not  become  interested  in  a 
stylistic  device  per  se;  the  supremacy  of  content  over  form 
must  always  be  preserved  and  the  complexity  of  the  inner, 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  modern  man  must  be  seen  as 
a  historically  concrete  factor,  ^  The  realistic  writer  must 

82 

Jiri  Hajek,  "Shirota  sotsialisticheskogo  realizma," 
Voprosy  literatury,  VI,  No.  5  (May,  1962),  95 « 

83Ibid. ,  p.  95. 

84 

see  I.  Anisimov,  "Nashi  zadachi , "  Problemy  realizma, 
Materialy  diskussii  o  realizme  v  mirovoi  literature  12-18 
aprelia  1957,  ed.  I.  I.  Anisimov  and  la.  E.  &l‘sberg  (Moskva: 
G-oslitizdat ,  1959),  p«  18. 

^see  L.  Novichenko,  "Mnogoobrazie  khudozhestvennych 
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strongly  reject  the  escape  of  bourgeois  literature  into  an 

abstract,  fabricated,  in  reality  non-existent  private 
'’psychology1'  which  in  its  artificial  isolation  from 
social  life  comes  into  being  on  paper  only  and  ever 
remains  without  substance.^ 

The  Socialist  writers  must  substitute  for  this  extreme 

subjectivism  a  "new  realism  of  the  soul , which  reflects  the 

growing  perception  of  man  "from  the  horizon  of  the  individual 

to  the  horizon  of  all."^ 

The  Socialist  writer  must  not  indulge  in  the  haphazard 

description  of  details,  but  must  strive  to  select  the  important 

89 

and  essential  and  omit  the  unimportant  and  inessential.  He 

must  avoid  any  means  of  description  which  threatens  to 

dissolve  the  contours  of  the  human  personality,  e.g.  by 

exclusive  introspection  and  the  cult  of  the  momentary  mood. 

And  above  all,  he  must  always  consider  the  "organic,  indissoluble 

connection  between  man  as  a  private  individual  and  man  as  a 

90 

social  being,  as  a  member  of  a  community, 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy  over  the  depiction  of 


form  i  stilei  v  literature  sotsialisticheskogo  realizma," 
Problemy  sotsialisticheskogo  realizma  (Moskva:  Sovetskii 
pisatel '  ,  1961),  pp."  96-97 . 

^George  Lukacs,  Studies  in  European  Realism  (London: 
Hillway,  1950),  p.  124. 

^This  term  was  coined  by  Louis  Aragon  and  used  for 
the  description  of  the  style  of  the  French  novelist  Andre 
Stil.  See  also  Neubert,  Die  Stilformen  .  >  .  ,  p.  172, 
footnote  3. 

o  o  / 

°  An  expression  of  the  French  poet  Paul  Eluard; 
quoted  from  Neubert,  Die  Stilformen  .  .  .  ,  p.  173. 

89 

y Georg  Lukacs,  Wider  den  missverstandenen 
Realismus  (Hamburg:  Glaassen,  1958) >  p.  57* 

^Lukacs ,  Studies  in  European  Realism,  p.  8. 


. 
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man's  inner  life  in  Socialist  realism,  the  device  of  interior 
monologue  is  being  given  more  attention  by  Soviet  critics 
today.  The  general  view  which  was  established  after  the 
First  Writers'  Congress  that  interior  monologue  can  be  used 
only  for  describing  superfluous  and  idle  people  was  disproved 
by  Soviet  critics  who  proceeded  in  their  arguments  from  Soviet 
literary  practice  itself.  One  of  those  critics,  M.  Kuznetsov, 
wrote  as  follows : 

The  practice  of  Soviet  literature  decidedly  disproves 
the  absurd  opinion  that  the  weighing  of  one's  thoughts 
and  feelings,  the  interior  monologue  and  complex 
experiences  are  characteristic  only  of  meditating 
intellectuals  with  a  split  personality .91 

He  quotes  as  an  example  Sholokhov's  Podniataia  tselina 

and  the  interior  monologues  of  Kondrat  Maidannikov,  who 

92 

certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  "split  intellectual •" y 

We  can  see  from  this  evidence  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  activities  of  a  few  of  the  more  successful  Soviet  writers 
that  the  critics  came  to  reappraise  such  modernist  devices 
as  interior  monologue  and  the  stream-of-consciousness 
technique  in  general.  The  new  attitude  of  critics  and 
ideologists  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  due  of  course  to  the 
more  liberal  policy  towards  literature  and  culture  since 
Stalin's  death  and  posthumous  dethronement.  But  the  fact 
that  Soviet  literature  has  not  become  completely  impoverished 
and  schematized  in  style  is  entirely  due  to  a  few  talented 


91 

M.  Kuznetsov,  "0  spetsifike  romana,"  Problemy 
teorii  literatury,  ed.  V.  H.  Shcherbina  (Moskva:  Izdatel'stvo 
Akademii  Nauk  SSSR,  1958),  p.  247. 

92Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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writers  and  their  constant  efforts  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  form  of  their  works  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  dogmatic 


theory  which  regarded  literature  as  a  mere  tool  for  "engineer- 

93 

ing  human  souls.'  As  Gleb  Struve  writes: 


Though  the  aesthetic  function  of  literature  in  Soviet 
Russia  has  been  subordinated  to  the  didactic  and 
pseudo-cognitive  ones,  ...  it  has  shown  signs  of 
breaking  through  whenever  there  was  a  chance.  99- 

The  next  two  chapters  of  this  thesis  will  deal  with 

two  such  "break-throughs"  in  Soviet  literature  in  the  use  of 

interior  monologue. 


^McLean,  "The  Development  of  Modern  Russian  Literature," 

p  o  409 • 

Gleb  Struve,  "The  Aesthetic  Function  in  Russian 
Literature,"  Slavic  Review,  XXI,  No.  3  (1962),  423* 
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CHAPTER  IV 


INTERIOR  MONOLOGUE  IN  SOVIET  LITERARY 
PRACTICE:  KONSTANTIN  FEDIN 

Fedin  -  the  Soviet  Flaubert 

In  Soviet  literature  Konstantin  Fedin  is  the  novelist 
who  can  be  compared  best  to  the  French  writer  Gustave  Flaubert. 
This  comparison,  however,  only  concerns  the  way  of  writing 
and  the  style  of  both  authors.  In  contents  and  ideology  both 
novelists  are  as  different  from  one  another  as  their  two 
countries  and  the  times  they  lived  in.  They  are  both  marked 
by  a  constant  search  for  perfection  of  style.  Like  Flaubert, 
Fedin 

hated  any  looseness  in  the  plot,  any  slipshod  or  hazy 
delineation  of  character.  Prose,  he  claimed,  must  be 
clad  in  the  granite  of  integrity  and  harmony. 1 

In  contrast  to  most  other  Soviet  novelists  Fedin  has 

come  to  be  known  as  a  writer  of  great  artistic  finesse.  In 

the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  in  the  West  he  has  acquired  the 

2 

reputation  of  an  "austere  and  meticulous  stylist."  In  his 
critical  works  he  himself  has  always  stressed  the  importance 
of  good  form  in  a  literary  work.  The  main  criterion  for  the 


^K.  Paustovsky,  The  Golden  Rose:  Literature  in  the 
Making  (Moscow:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  n.d.J, 

pp.  131-132. 

2 

Reavey,  Soviet  Literature  To-Day,  p.  93* 
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determination  of  the  artistic  value  of  a  novel  or  short  story 
is  always  its  language: 

We  know  of  good  works  of  literature  with  an  imperfect 
or  even  had  composition.  But  there  can  be  no  good 
work  with  a  poor  language. 5 

From  the  very  first  Fedin  revealed  in  his  writing  that 
he  had  "close  links  with  the  tradition  of  nineteenth-century 

h 

Russian  literature."  His  work  can  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Russian  tradition  of  social  and  psychological 
realism.  The  central  theme  of  all  his  early  novels  is  the 
psychology  of  the  intellectual  and  his  "doubts  and  problems  in 
the  face  of  a  world  of  changing  values."  In  his  later  works, 
after  the  forties,  his  main  attention  shifts  to  the  depiction 
of  the  positive  hero  and  his  psychology.  As  a  result  we  can 
distinguish  two  main  periods  in  the  development  of  Fedin's 
style:  his  early  style  from  about  1920  to  194-0,  and  his  late 

style  which  emerged  after  World  War  II. 

Fedin's  early  style  is  characterized  by  experiments  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  novel  and  by  the  influence  of 

6 

Dostoevski! ,  Belyi,  Strindberg  and  the  German  expressionists. 

His  late  style  is  marked  by  a  return  to  the  epic  novel  and  a 
shift  away  from  Dostoevskii  as  well  as  from  formalist 

^Konst.  Fedin,  Pisatel '  .  iskusstvo.  vremia  (Moskva: 
Sovetskii  pisatel ' ,  1957) »  P  •  34-9 • 

^Struve,  Soviet  Russian  Literature  1917-1950.  p.  88. 

^Reavey,  Soviet  Literature  To-Day,  p.  61. 

6 

see  also  Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet 
Ideology,  p.  10. 
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experiments.  At  the  same  time,  especially  in  the  last  volume 
of  his  trilogy,  we  can  trace  an  increasing  influence  of  the 
West  European  realistic  novel.  Here,  in  Kostgr,  all  control 
seems  suddenly  released  and  Fedin  shows  his  real  talent  and 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  Western  novel.  Koster 
demonstrates  to  perfection  ho w  the  device  of  interior  monologue 
can  become  an  important  part  of  the  structure  of  the  Soviet 
novel . 

We  have  seen  in  Chapters  II  and  III  of  this  thesis 
that  the  use  of  interior  monologue  in  the  novel  is  closely 
connected  with  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  his  willingness 
to  depict  the  inner  life  of  his  heroes.  In  a  novel  where  the 
characters  are  described  mainly  from  without  we  will  find  few 
examples  of  interior  monologue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  novel 
where  the  characters  are  described  from  within,  but  from  the 
omniscient  point  of  view  of  the  author,  interior  monologue 
will  not  be  used  very  often  either.  It  is  only  in  a  more 
objective  narration  that  interior  monologue  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  novel. 

In  Dostoevskii ' s  Brat'ia  Karamazovy  the  narrator's 
"I"  determines  the  rhythm  and  structure  of  the  novel.  We  find 
all  kinds  of  comments  and  explanations  inserted  by  the  author. 
Fedin ' s  early  novels  also  show  traces  of  this  over-subjective 
attitude  in  the  author,  especially  his  first  novel,  Goroda  i 
gody .  In  most  of  his  later  novels,  however,  he  achieves,  to 

^B.  Brainina,  Konstantin  Fedin  (Moskva:  Goslitizdat, 

1956),  P.  306. 
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use  his  own  word,  neprinuzhdermost 9  (ease)  in  writing*  This 
means  that  the  narrative  "I"  is  more  or  less  subdued  and  the 
story  told  partly  by  innuendos.  The  author’s  knowledge  of  the 
secret  life  of  his  characters  is  revealed  in  a  "secret"  way  as 
well,  one  might  say  implicitly.^  This  objective  form  of 
narration  has  a  great  advantage  in  that  it  frees  the  author 
from  the  necessity  of  making  any  apologies,  explanations  or 
reservations  to  the  reader. 

It  follows  that  merely  by  looking  at  the  first  pages 
of  any  of  Fedin' s  novels  we  can  predict  whether  we  will  find 
only  intermittent  pieces  of  interior  monologue  or  whether 
interior  monologue  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  body  of 
the  novel.  In  defining  the  nature  and  structure  of  interior 
monologue  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  basic 
characteristic  of  the  linguistic  form  of  interior  monologue 
is  that  it  must  be  different  from  that  of  author's  narration. 
Fedin  himself  insisted  that  the  speech  of  the  characters 
which  was  actually  pronounced  should  be  different  from  the 
language  of  their  reflections  (inner  language).^  In  Fedin's 
opinion,  the  dialogue  is  "historical,"  i.e.  its  structure  is 
controlled  by  historical  and  social  conditions,  because  of 
its  primarily  communicative  function.  The  inner  language, 
however,  is  "unhistorical , "  because  our  thoughts  run  ahead 
and  are  the  form  of  the  psychological  process  which  is  freest 

o 

Fedin,  Pisatel 1 ,  iskusstvo,  vremia,  p,  38 7» 

^Ibid. ,  p .  387 • 

10 


Ibid. ,  p.  391. 
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and.  not  controlled  by  history. 

From  his  theoretic  works  about  literature  we  can  see 
that  Fedin' s  attitude,  like  that  of  Flaubert,  towards  his  own 
work  is  extremely  critical.  But  whereas  with  Flaubert  polish¬ 
ing  up  and  rewriting  became  almost  a  disease,  Fedin  has  been 
"able  to  strike  the  golden  mean  in  his  writing.  The  critic  in 

him  is  always  alive,  but  the  critic  does  not  get  the  upper 

12 

hand  over  the  writer."  This  is  visible  in  all  his  novels, 
in  his  early  as  well  as  his  late  style.  In  the  following 
section  we  shall  investigate  each  novel  individually  and 
determine  the  structure  and  function  of  interior  monologue, 
its  place  in  the  structure  of  the  novel  and  its  relation  to 
author's  narration  and  other  stylistic  media. 

Interior  Monologue  in  Fedin 's  Early  Style 

Goroda  i  gody  (1924) . — -In  its  subject-matter  this  novel  is 
the  first  major  work  in  Soviet  literature  to  raise  the 
problem  of  the  intellectual  in  the  October  Revolution.  In 
its  style  Goroda  i  gody  combines  traditional  elements  as  used 
by  the  Russian  classical  writers,  especially  Dostoevskii, 
with  the  formal  innovations  of  such  modernists  as  Belyi  and, 
to  some  extent,  Remizov.  Belyi's  influence  is  especially 
evident  in  the  breakup  of  linear  time  schemes  and  in  a  few 
other  elements  of  the  stream-of-consciousness  technique.  The 
omniscient  "I"  of  the  narrator  in  the  novel  recalls 


■^Fedin,  Pisatel1,  iskusstvo,  vremia,  p.  591 

ip 

Paustovsky,  The  Golden  Rose  .  .  .  ,  p.  152- 
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Dostoevskii ' s  style  in  the  longer  novels ,  We  need  only  read 

the  first  pages  of  the  first  chapter  of  Goroda  i  gody  to  feel 

the  presence  of  an  all-pervading  and  omniscient  author: 

henoBeKy  Haao  npojKHTb  flojiryro  5KM3Hb  C'e3  Heba,  (5e3  npHMbix, 
nmpoKorpyflbix  BeTpoB ,  Bbipac th  b  coMKHyTOM  cTpoio  }scejie3Hbix 
ctoji(5ob,  npoBecTn  seTCTBO  Ha  xiyryHe  jiecTHnu  m  ac$aiibTe 

MOCTOBbIX,  *IT06bI  CTUTb  B  TOpOfle  KUK  JI6C0BHK  B  JieCy.  * 

Despite  the  very  subjective  standpoint  of  the  author 
we  find  a  number  of  examples  of  interior  monologue,  mostly 
indirect.  They  are  placed  almost  exclusively  at  climactic 
moments  of  the  novel's  action.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
following  passage  which  describes  Andrei  Startsov's  inner 
struggle.  Andrei  has  been  asked  by  the  leader  of  an  anti- 
Bolshevik  revolt  to  supply  him  with  a  false  passport.  To 
obtain  the  passport  Andrei  has  to  steal  some  papers  from  the 
desk  of  his  friend  Kurt,  which  means  betraying  their  friendship 
and  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  von 
Schbnau  (the  leader  of  the  revolt)  had  rendered  Andrei  a 
valuable  service  in  Germany.  Moreover,  with  the  passport  at 
his  disposal,  von  Schonau  could  return  home  to  Germany  and 
deliver  a  letter  to  Andrei's  sweetheart  Marie.  Andrei's 
inner  struggle  is  already  evident  in  the  dialogue  between 
him  and  von  Schonau: 

-  Bh  xoTHTe  BepHyTbCH  b  Bpimo^cbepr?  -  npepuBaeT  ero 
AHflpek . 

-  0  fla! 


-  ToBOpHTb  o 6  3 tom  -  6e3yMMe!  -  BOCKxmKHyji  Ahjip eh, 
m  Bflpyr ,  3 aTMXHyB  m  npurHyBrnwcb  k  nneHHOMy,  bbicTpo 

■^Konst.  Fedin,  Sobranie  sochinenii  (Moskva: 
Goslitizdat,  1959)?  II?  17. 
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niermeT : 

-  ripHXOflHTe  ko  MHe  ceroflHH,  KaK  cTeMHeeT,  h  KHBy  Ha 

yrjiy .  .  .14- 

Dialogue  can  only  cover  those  levels  of  consciousness 
which  are  closest  to  the  surface,  i.e.  the  speech  level. 

In  order  to  inform  the  reader  about  the  deeper  levels  of 
Andrei's  consciousness  Fedin  chooses  the  device  of  interior 
monologue,  which  has  the  advantage  of  a  more  dramatic  and 
realistic  depiction  than  would  be  possible  in  author's 
narration. 


Oh,  KOHe^HO ,  cKa>iceT ,  koto  tojibko  ato  BCTpeTun  Ha  yjiuiie , 
koto  no3Baji  k  cebe  ceroflHH,  Korfla  CTeMHeeT.  Oh  ycTpoMT 
3acafly  y  cebn  b  KOMHaTe,  oh  BHflacT,  oh  npeflacT  berjieua, 
npe^acT?  HeT,  oh  HcnojiHMT  cboh  flour,  flour?  Ho  pa3Be 
oh  yjKe  He  Hapynmji  CBoero  flojira?  BeflB  ecjm  derjieu .  .  .-*-5 

Here  this  piece  of  interior  monologue  ends.  It  is 
interrupted  by  a  description  of  how  Andrei  suddenly  halts, 
reflects  a  moment  and  then  dashes  off  again.  The  form  of 


this  passage  of  interior  monologue  is  very  modern  as  far  as 
syntax  is  concerned,  the  phrases  being  short  and  fragmentary. 
In  vocabulary,  however,  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
author's  narration  and  interior  monologue.  The  dramatic  and 
realistic  effect  of  this  passage  is  primarily  achieved  by 
short  interrogative  sentences,  such  as  dolg?  and  predast? 

However,  this  kind  of  passage  is  comparatively  rare 
in  Goroda  i  gody.  There  are  about  thirty  examples  of  indirect 
interior  monologue  in  the  novel,  which  covers  430  pages.  The 
one  quoted  above  is  one  of  the  more  realistic  and  modernistic 


"^Fedin,  Sobranie  sochinenii ,  II,  383* 
15Ibid.,  p.  383. 
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examples,  but  in  most  cases  the  language  of  the  interior 
monologue  in  this  book  is  somewhat  artificial  and  literary*, 
Invariably  interior  monologue  is  used  by  the  author  in  order 
to  achieve  a  heightened  dramatic  effect  on  the  reader*  This 
is  also  true  of  the  only  examine  of  direct  interior  monologue 
which  we  find  in  the  novel.  It  is  not  the  usual  kind  of 
interior  monologue  which  we  are  accustomed  to  finding  in 
Western  literature,  but  a  collective  direct  interior  monologue; 
it  depicts  the  thoughts  of  the  German  people  at  the  moment 
when  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  is  announced.  These 
collective  thoughts  are  presented  in  a  very  refined  emotional 
form.  The  sentences  are  well-formed  and  we  recognize  clearly 
the  hand  of  the  omniscient  author  who  includes  his  own  inner 
voice  in  that  of  the  mass.  The  leit-motiv  of  the  whole 
passage  is  the  word  voina: 


-  BonHa. 

KTO  IipOH3HeC  3T0  cjiobo? 

-  BonHa. 

^eh  3 to  tojioc? 

-  BonHa. 

3aweM  3,necb,  Ha  floporax,  obcaaceHHbix  h(5jiohhmk,  b  TeHH 
KeflpoBbix  #epeBBeB,  B3pameHHbix,  B3jiejieHHHbix ,  B3jno6jieHHbix, 
3a^eM  3jiecb? 

•  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••° 

-  BoiiHa. 

HbjIOHH  w  Keflpbl  ,  UBeTbl  K  TyptfHHbl,  nOJIH  H  mjlK)3bI,  M  Hama 
BeuHan  Mecca  $abpnKe  -  oto  Ha  Hanmx  kocthx,  Ha  Hanmx 
Mbimuax,  Ha  Hamux  flymax,  -  h  mm  He  xotmm,  He  xotmm,  He 
xothm! 

-  BowHa.16 

The  rhythm  of  this  passage  reflects  the  influence  of 
Andrei  Belyi's  technique  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  as 
seen  in  his  novels  St.  Petersburg  and  Kotik  Letaev. 


16 


Fedin,  Sobranie  sochinenii,  II,  108. 


, 

' 
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However,  the  usual  way  of  depicting  the  hero's  psyche 
in  Goroda  i  gody  is  author's  narration.  This  may  he  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  novel  is  not  a  novel  of  characters, 
hut  of  ideas.  Fedin  does  not  attempt  to  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  psyche  of  his  characters;  they  seem  rather  like 
"illustrations  of  varying  points  of  view  in  a  deliberately 
wrought  pattern  of  ideological  struggle. As  a  result 
interior  monologue  appears  only  intermittently  and  often  seems 
artificial  and  obtrusive,  as  does  the  language  generally  in 
Goroda  i  gody.~^ 

Interior  monologue  is  much  more  part  of  the  style  of 
Fedin 's  next  novel. 

Brat'ia  (1928). — In  style  the  influence  of  the 
formalists  gives  way  to  that  of  Dostoevskii.  However,  the 
author  appears  more  subdued  here  than  in  Dostoevskii ' s  novels. 
As  a  result  of  this  semi-ornniscient  attitude  of  the  author, 
interior  monologue  is  used  much  more  frequently  than  in  Goroda 
i  gody.  On  an  average  we  find  the  device  on  every  sixth  page 
of  the  novel,  which  occupies  418  pages.  At  a  climax  we  can 
almost  always  predict  a  passage  of  interior  monologue.  Here 
interior  monologue  is  usually  found  in  extensive  passages, 
whereas  at  undramatic  moments  it  is  much  shorter.  As  in 
Goroda  i  gody,  indirect  interior  monologue  prevails  over 
direct  interior  monologue  in  Brat ' ia .  This  is  owing  to  the 

^Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology,  p.  26. 

1  8 

Istoriia  russkoi  sovetskoi  literatury ,  ed .  A .  I, 
Metchenko  and  L .  M .  to  1  i a k  (ilo s kva :  Izdatel ' stvo  Moskovskogo 
Universiteta ,  1963),  II,  608. 
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presence  of  the  guiding  author  who  is  not  willing  to  efface 
himself  behind  the  consciousness  of  his  character.  Indirect 


interior  monologue  is  not  really  a  quotation  from  the  mind, 
but  rather  "Spiegelung  der  Rede  irn  Eindruck  des  Sprach- 
gestalters . 


The  structure  of  interior  monologue  in  Brat 1 ia  varies 
greatly.  We  can  find  some  very  modernistic  parallels  to  the 
Western  stream-of-consciousness  technique,  as  for  example  in 
the  passage  quoted  below. 

Matvei  Vasil* evich  Karev  is  listening  to  the  music  of 
his  brother's  new  symphony.  While  he  listens  he  is  thinking 
about  Nikita,  his  brother.  This  passage  of  indirect  interior 
monologue  is  preceded  by  a  few  summarizing  remarks  in  author's 
narration : 


3aKpbiB  rna3a,  CTapancb  b  c  ny  in  mb  a  t  b  c  h  b  oahh  cKpunKn ,  oh 
nyMan,  Kan  xoporno  Gmjio  <5bi,  ecjin  O'bi  KOHuepT  yrajicn ,  ecjin 
dbi  hmh  dpaTa  hhckojilko  He  yMajinno  npocjiaBjieHHoro  HMeHM 
npo$eccopa ,  roKTopa  KapeBa.  A  to  HarHyT  Bee  KpyroM 
cnpaniHBaTb:  "Ax,  bto  Bam  dpaT ,  KOTopbin...  ny, 

My 3 biKaHT ? "  M  Haro  dyne t  bchkhh  pa3  yjradaTbCH ,  npH3HaBan, 
qTO,  moji,  b  ceube  He  6e3  ypora.  Bpnr  jtm  ,  o^HaKO,  npoBaji 
MOJKeT  dbiTB  oyeHb  KOH(ty3HbiM  •  Berb  BbinycKajin  HnKWTy 
My 3 biKaHT bi ,  rpaMOTHbie  morn,  cjiymajin  noun,  noHHMajin,  hto 
reraiOT .  Aa  w  HnKMTa  TO?Ke  He  rypaK,  -  He  nojie3eT  xe  oh 
cpaMMTbCH  neper  nydjmKoM.  Boh  KaK  ToneHbKO  BbiBorHT 
CKpnnKH,  h  CKjiarHO  Bee  Tax  -  orHO  k  orHOMy,  w  KaK 
byflTO  -  hobo,  CBexo.  RepT  hx,  KOHerHO,  pa3depeT, 
My3biKaHTOB  .  HahryT  STaKyro  3aKOBbiKy,  npwrepyTcn , 
pa3ryK)T  -  crbixarn,  moji,  y  toto  w  y  rpyroro.  fa  w 
nydjiMKa  TOJKe!  He  bchkmm  norn  pa3<5epeTCH,  KaK 
pa3GnpaeTCH  MaTBen  Bacnjibnr,  rTO  rot  xoporno ,  cjiaBHO 
noioT  cKpunKH.  Ax,  KaK  cjiaBHO,  cnoKOMHo!  Tan  O'bi  m 
cjiymaji  MaTBen  BacHJibHV ,  tsk  dbi  k  cjiymaji. .  .20 


■^Seidler,  Allgemeine  Stilistik,  pp.  $23-324. 
20 

Eedin,  Eobranie  sochinonii ,  III,  321. 
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The  vocabulary  and  syntax  of  this  passage  are  very 
different  from  those  of  author's  narration.  But  they  are 
very  close  to  the  way  people  speak.  Such  expressions  as 
£takuiu  zakovyku,  mol  and  podi  are  very  colloquial  and  would 
never  be  used  by  Fedin  in  author's  narration  or  even  in 
dialogue.  On  the  other  hand  the  presence  of  the  author  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  the  name  of  Matvei 
Vasil 'ich  instead  of  the  more  neutral  on.  This  is  a  common 
practice  in  the  Soviet  novel  -  the  author  does  not  want  to 
leave  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  whose  thinking  he  is  present¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  he  mentions  the  character  by  name 
occasionally . 

In  most  respects,  however,  Fedin ' s  novel  Brat ' ia  marks 
a  step  forward  in  the  technique  of  interior  monologue.  Though 
it  cannot  compare  with  the  technique  of  Western  modernists, 
such  as  Joyce  and  Richardson,  it  can  very  well  stand  comparison 
with  that  of  any  19th  century  novelists  or  of  the  20th  century 
realists.  Like  Tolstoi,  Balzac,  Thomas  Mann,  Knut  Hamsun  and 
Mauriac,  Fedin  subordinates  the  device  of  interior  monologue 
to  his  authorial  plan,  using  it  as  an  alternative  to  omniscient 
description  and  dialogue,  and  never  as  his  only  means  of 
depicting  the  inner  world  of  the  hero.  Most  other  passages 
of  interior  monologue  in  the  novel  are  less  realistic  and 
have  a  more  traditional  form  than  the  one  quoted  above. 

In  1928,  after  the  completion  of  the  novel  Brat ' ia , 
Fedin  left  Russia  for  Western  Europe,  where  he  stayed  until 
1934.  His  extensive  travelling  in  Norway,  Holland,  Denmark 
and  Germany  gave  him  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  political, 
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cultural  and  literary  movements  of  the  West.  The  influence 
of  Western  literary  trends  is  unmistakable  in  his  next  novel, 
which  appeared  shortly  after  his  return  to  the  Soviet  Union* 

Pokhishchenie  Evropy  (1954-/35)  » — Fedin  himself  called 

21 

this  a  political  novel.  But,  as  Brainina  writes,  it  is  as 

much  a  philosophical  and  psychological  novel  as  a  political 
22 

one.  In  its  structure  the  novel  is  built  in  various  layers, 

and  this  determines  its  peculiar  combination  of  author's 

narration,  dialogue  and  interior  monologue.  Especially  in  the 

interior  monologue  one  feels  the  influence  of  Western 

techniques.  The  depiction  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Dutch 

capitalist  Philip  van  Possum  has  something  Joycean  about  it, 

as  can  be  seen  in  the  passage  quoted  below.  Philip  van 

Possum's  firm  defies  a  boycott  against  trade  relations  with 

the  Soviet  Union  and  carries  on  business  with  the  Soviet  trade 

authorities.  Van  Rossum's  thoughts  are  depicted  by  the  author 

while  he  himself,  his  Russian  guest  Rogov  and  his  nephew 

Franz's  beautiful  wife  are  driving  to  Leiden: 

<£njinnn  BaH  PoccyM  KaTaeT  b  cBoen  KOMc^opTadejibHon  "Po3e" 
UojibiueBHKOB .  EcTecTBeHHO.  Kto  cKa3aji  "a",  nojixeH 
CKa3aTb  "6".  Hejib3H  ToproBaT b  c  CoBeTaMH  m  He  odmaTbcn 
c  kx  areHTawn.  AreHTH,  nepT  B03 bmh  !  AreHTbi  UojibnieBHKOB , 
pyxa  Mockbh.  Pa.  Kanan  tojibko  BpHHb  He  jie3eT  b  M03r, 
Korfla  BMAwnib  poT  mojiobom  aceHiiiwHbi,  KOTopan  cMeeTcn 
BpyroMy!  Ppyroiwy!  PpyroMy  cjieflOBajio  6bi  dbiTb  cnpoMHee 
m  OTJiojKMTb  cjmmKOM  3aBymeBHyio  dece^y  c  KnaBBHeh 
AHflpeeBHoh  bo  cneByiomeh  BCTpeBH.  BeBb  BCTpemi  nponcxoBHT 
BObojibho  qacTO.  Paince  cjihwkom  qacTO.  TaK  bot,  nojicajiyncTa , 


pi 

Istoriia  russkoi  sovetskoi  literatury,  ed. 
Metchenko  and  Poliak,  II,  614. 

22 

Brainina,  Konstantin  Fedin,  p.  162. 
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b  cjieflyiomMM  pa3  !  A  He  cewwac,  He  Ha  rna3ax  y  <£>MJiHnna,  He 
b  ero  aB tom o(5 Hue •  fla,  yjic  no^ajiyMcTa !  ^5 

The  structure  of  this  passage  of  indirect  interior 
monologue  is  very  modern  indeed.  After  a  short  introductory 
sentence  in  author's  narration,  which  indicates  the  hie  et 
nunc  of  the  thinking  person,  the  reader  is  presented  with  the 
actual  contents  of  Philip's  consciousness.  The  latter  is 
depicted  in  short  and  abrupt  phrases  and  with  sudden 
transitions  from  one  association  to  another.  After  Philip's 
mind  has  dwelt  for  a  while  on  the  problem  of  doing  business 
with  the  Soviets,  it  suddenly  switches  over  to  something  more 
concrete:  the  impression  of  the  laughing  mouth  of  Klavdiia 

who  is  enjoying  herself  with  Rogov  in  the  back  seat  of  the 
car . 

It  is  very  interesting  that  this  modern  type  of 
interior  monologue,  of  which  we  find  numerous  examples  in 
the  novel,  is  only  used  to  depict  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  those  characters  which  represent  the  capitalist  world. 

The  consciousness  of  the  positive  hero,  Rogov,  is  presented 
either  in  author's  narration  or  in  a  comparatively  logical 
and  polished  form  of  interior  monologue.  It  seems  as  if  the 
author  wanted  to  imply  that  the  representatives  of  the 
capitalist  world  think  in  a  rather  haphazard  and  unorganized 
way,  whereas  the  Communist  hero  has  sound  and  reasonable 
thoughts.  Rogov's  consciousness  would  never  be  troubled  by 
the  mouth  of  a  young  woman  who  laughs  to  somebody  else  or 
feel  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  two  young  people  are  enjoying 

^Fedin,  Cobranie  sochinenii,  IV,  151. 
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themselves  in  the  hack  seat  of  his  car. 

When  Rogov  realizes  that  Klavdiia  while  prepared  to 

be  his  mistress,  does  not  want  to  give  up  her  life  of  luxury 

as  the  wife  of  a  rich  magnate  and  return  with  him  to  Soviet 

society,  his  thoughts  are  depicted  as  follows  by  the  author: 

HeyjicejiM  bmccto  ycnexa  ero  o*MEajia  KaTacTpo$a?  HeyjKejin 
KjiasrMH  beccTbiflHO  Kanpw3Himajia,  ctuhobhcb  ero  jnoboBiiimeh 
m  b  to  xe  speMH  HimeM  He  ,n,yMan  nocTynwTbCH  m3  cBoeh 
5KH3HH  TaM?  EMy  0'bIJlO  OTBpaTHTe  JlbHO  3TO  IipM3HaTb.  M  OH 
BHflejI,  OH  BHfleJl,  HTO  3TO  TaK...^ 

The  language  of  this  passage  is  far  more  organized 
and  ornamental  than  the  passage  depicting  van  Rossum's 
thoughts.  The  syntax  is  hypotactic  and  not  very  different 
from  author's  narration,  the  language  is  polished  and 
articulate . 


The  differentiation  which  Fedin  makes  in  depicting 

the  inner  world  of  a  capitalist  on  the  one  hand  and  a 

Communist  on  the  other  is  quite  contradictory  to  Karl  Radek's 

demand  at  the  First  Writers'  Congress  (which  incidentally 

took  place  in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Pokhishchenie 

Evropy) .  Radek  had  said  at  the  Congress: 

The  capitalist  magnate  cannot  be  presented  by  the  method 
which  Joyce  uses,  .  .  .  not  because  his  private  life  is 

less  trivial  than  that  of  Bloom,  but  because  he  is  an 
exponent  of  great  world-wide  contradictions.  R 

Fedin  shows  by  implication  that  the  van  Rossums  are 
representatives  of  the  "economic  defeatism  of  Western 


p  ll 

Fedin,  Jobranie  sochinenii,  IV,  378. 

r~^Radek,  "Contemporary  World  Literature  and  the 
Tasks  of  Proletarian  Art,"  p.  154. 
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capitalism,"  but  at  the  same  time  he  tries  to  understand  the 

psyche  of  a  capitalist  in  all  its  complexity.  To  describe 

van  Ros sum's  psychology  Fedin  chose  the  device  of  interior 

monologue  because  it  is  the  device  which  can  be  best  applied 

to  the  deeper  and  more  complex  layers  of  consciousness. 

However,  interior  monologue  in  the  thirties  was  regarded  as 

a  typical  symptom  of  Western  decadence,  not  fit  to  suit  the 

contents  of  the  Socialist  realist  novel.  In  the  terminology 

of  Soviet  literary  criticism,  the  stylistic  experiments  of 

Fedin  did  not  correspond  with  the  contents  of  Pokhishchenie 

Evropy .  It  was  no  accident  that  in  the  year  of  publication 

of  the  second  part  of  the  novel  (1935)  Fedin  was  accused  of 

"formalist  eccentricities"  together  with  other  Soviet  writers 

27 

such  as  Kataev,  Leonov  and  Lhrenburg. 

Sanatorii  Arktur _ (194-0)  .  --Fedin  8  s  desire  to  understand 

and  depict  the  psyche  of  Western  man  is  even  stronger  in  his 

next  novel,  Sanatorii  Arktur,  which  some  Soviet  critics  regard 

28 

as  a  polemic  answer  to  Thomas  Mann's  Magic  Mountain . ^  Both 
in  its  ideological  content  and  in  its  style  the  novel  marks  a 
transition  from  Fedin' s  early  to  his  late  style.  One  can 
hardly  regard  it  as  a  product  of  the  method  of  Socialist 
realism,  but  of  all  his  pre-war  novels  it  comes  closest  to 
the  depiction  of  a  positive  hero. 

76 

Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology, 

p .  46 . 

^see  Il'ia  Ehrenburg,  "Liudi ,  gody,  zhizn'," 

Book  IV,  Novyi  mir,  XXXVIII,  Ho.  4  (April,  1962),  60. 

28 


Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology,  p.  57* 
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Eanatorii  Arktur  is  marked,  by  the  absence  of  an 
avowedly  omniscient  author,  with  his  philosophical  digressions 
explanations  and  reservations.  The  narration  is  objective 
without  becoming  artificial.  Events,  ideas  and  thinking  are 
presented  rather  than  described  by  the  author;  this  may  well 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  Thomas  Mann's  style  in  The  Magic 
Mountain .  There  is  hardly  any  trace  left  of  Dostoevskii ' s 
style . 

The  objective  narration  and  the  author's  willingness 
to  depict  the  inner  life  of  his  heroes  allow  a  comparatively 
free  use  of  interior  monologue.  In  all  we  find  about  30 
examples  in  the  novel,  which  extends  to  141  pages.  However, 
interior  monologue  is  far  from  being  the  dominating  device 
for  the  depiction  of  the  heroes'  character:  it  is  less 
important  than  author's  narration  and  dialogue.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  passages  of  interior  monologue  are  short  -  they 
seldom  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  page  and  never  a  full  page.  The 
structure  of  interior  monologue  varies  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  person  whose  consciousness  is  presented. 

As  in  Pokhishchenie  Evropy,  the  thinking  of  the  positive  hero 
is  depicted  in  a  logical  and  well-constructed  syntax,  whereas 
the  inner  language  of  the  corrupt  physician  Dr.  Klebe  is 
broken  and  haphazard. 

The  longest  and  most  artistic  example  of  the  latter 
kind  of  interior  monologue  can  be  found  at  the  dramatic 
moment  when  Klebe  learns  that  some  of  his  patients  intend 
to  leave  the  sanatorium,  He  is  very  worried  at  this  news , 
since  it  will  mean  less  income  and  more  unpaid  bills.  His 
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first  reaction  is  to  send  a  letter  to  a  firm  which  sends  out 

medicaments  gratis,  but  he  soon  realizes  that  this  will  afford 

him  little  help  in  his  predicament.  He  starts  thinking  which 

of  his  patients  might  stay  and  which  might  leave.  His  stream 

of  consciousness  is  reproduced  in  a  form  which  is  hardly 

different  from  the  stream-of-consciousness  technique  of 

Western  modernists.  The  actual  contents  of  Klebe's  thinking 

are  introduced  by  a  short  remark  in  author's  narration: 

Kjiebe  pewMTejibHO  3aKJieMJi  KOHBepT,  ho,  oTOflBMHyB  rincbMO  n 
npnEaBHB  ero  KynaKOM ,  3aayMajicH .  [:]  Xoporno.  JIonycTHM, 

eme  pa3  npnbyaeT  KajibUHw  "gratis".  Pa3Be  B03MecTHT 
O'ecnjiaTHoe  jieKapcTBO  ybbiTOK,  npMyHHHeMbin  OTbe3flOM 
nanneHTa?  Oemh  KaKOM-HMbyrb  BecHymyaTbiM  Bmjijih  Eaysp 
BbirojiHee  cothm  aMnyji  Kajibunn.  A  B^pyr  yereT  PeBWMH? 

Mjim  KpeyMap?  Mjim  JIcbiumh  BMecTe  c  KpeyMap?  To  ecTb 
wto  3Ha^uT  -  BMecTe?  Ohm  He  MoryT  yexaTb  BMecTe ,  ohm 
yeflyT  Bpo3b.  To  ecTb  KaK  Tan  -  Bpo3b?  Sna^HT ,  ohm 
yeayT  oC'a?  3to  He  MOJiceT  bbiTb.  Kto-to  EOJixceH  ocTaT bch  . 
Pa3yMeeTCH,  kto-to  ocTaHeTcn.  O^HaKO,  ecxin  kto-to 
ocTaHeTcn,  3 Hay mt  kto-to  yefleT.  Ho  Be^b  oto  KouiMap, 
ecjiM  kto-to  onnTb  yejieT!  3to  npocTO  nejib3H  BbiTepneTb. 

Cko JibKO  JKe  ocTaHeTcn  nauMeHTOB?  AHrjiMwaH  ABoe,  Manop  - 
tpm,  noTOM  -  yeTbipe,  nHTb,  mecTb.  IllecTb  yejioBeKl... 

Hajio  yflepjKaTb  xoTb  ceflbMoro.  HaflO  ocTaBMTb  MHry.  OHa 
He^aBHO  nonyyMjia  jieHbrM.  A  ecjiM  OHa  yMpeT?  HeT ,  OHa  He 
yMpeT.  riOKa  y  nee  ecTb  AeHbrH,  ohq  npoTHHeT...  A  B^pyr . .  . 
Bflpyr  aHrjiMyaHe  Toxce...  HeT,  aurjiMyaHe  He  ye#yT .  nacTopy 
nonpaBMJicH  ApKTyp.  M  oh  by^ST  jkmtb,  xoth  ^aBHUM-flaBHO 
KOHyMJiacb  ero  cjiyxeba  B  kmpk@  .  Ecjim  aHPJinyaHaM  yTO-HKbysb 

nOHpaBMTCH  -  OHM  Be#b  T05K6  H)pOB,MBbie  .  BOT  JleBIHHH 
HenpeMeHHO  ye/ieT  ,  ero  He  y^epmuiub,  oh  cjimijikom  nonpaBMjicn . 
Mokot  0'biTb,  HIt yw  nofleMCTByeT  Ha  JleBMHHa?  H  Tor^a  nycTb 
ye3»caeT  I-lHra.  MHra  KpeyMap  -  THacejibiK  cjiyyaw.  Ha, no 
AeMCTBOBaTb,  noxa  ohm  He  pa3be)KajiMCb ,  Bee  otm  KajieKM  •  •  • 

0  boJice  !  ,  .29 

This  passage  meets  all  the  requirements  Dujardin  lists 
for  interior  monologue.  We  are  introduced  directly  into  the 
interior  life  of  the  character,  without  any  author  intervention 
through  explanations  or  commentaries.  The  interior  monologue 


^  If  odin , 


dob rani o  sochlnonii ,  V 
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of  Dr.  Klebe  is  an  expression  of  his  most  intimate  thoughts 

which  are  farthest  from  the  speech  level.  It  is  presented 

in  the  form  of  short  phrases  which  are  reduced  to  a  minimum 
50 

of  syntax.  The  vocabulary  is  different  both  from  author's 
narration  and  from  dialogue,  which  are  more  formulated. 

In  all  the  novels  of  Fedin's  early  period  the  above 
passage  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  examples  of  indirect 
interior  monologue.  There  are  a  fair  number  of  shorter 
examples  in  Sanatorii  Arktur  similar  to  the  interior  monologue 
of  Dr.  Klebe,  but  they  are  considerably  less  dramatic  and 
realistic . 


Interior  Monologue  in  Fedin's  Late  Style 

In  the  development  of  Fedin's  early  style  we  have  seen 
that  the  writer  included  more  and  more  stylistic  achievements 
of  the  Western  novel  in  the  framework  of  his  own  works.  With 
the  growth  of  interior  monologue  the  position  of  the  author 
underwent  a  change  from  an  omniscient,  strongly  subjective 
author  to  a  semi-omniscient,  moderately  subjective  one.  We 
cannot  expect  that  a  Soviet  novelist  should  completely  renounce 
his  omniscient  attitude  -  the  classical  heritage  and  the  rigid 
method  of  Socialist  realism  rule  this  out.  But  we  can  expect 
that  the  Soviet  writer,  during  the  more  liberal  literary 
trends,  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  devote  more  attention  to 
the  form  of  a  literary  w ork.  In  Fedin's  case  the  West  played 
a  great  role  in  the  perfection  of  his  stylistic  expression  in 

^see  Humphrey,  Stream  of  Consciousness  . _ . _ ,  p.  24. 
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the  thirties  and  forties.  After  the  forties,  however,  there 
is  a  turning  point  in  Fedin' s  work  as  far  as  interior  monologue 
is  concerned.  It  would  be  twenty  years  before  he  again  wrote 
interior  monologues  like  that  of  hr.  Klebe  in  Sanatorii  Arktur. 
Evidently  there  was  no  place  for  any  "break-throughs"  during 
the  Zhdanov  and  Stalin  eras,  which  was  the  time  when  the  first 
two  parts  of  his  large  trilogy  appeared. 

Pervye  radosti  (1945) .  Neobyknovennoe  leto  (1948) .--In 

both  these  novels  Fedin  attempted  and  achieved  the  depiction 

of  a  Communist  hero.  The  form  of  the  novels  corresponds  to 

this  content:  predominantly  it  is  the  style  of  the  Russian 

classical  novel  with  the  addition  of  a  few  innovations  from 

the  Western  20th  century  novel.  Modern  stylistic  media 

occupy  only  a  very  small  place,  however,  the  strongest 

influence  being  the  style  of  Tolstoi.  In  the  novel  Pervye 

rados ti  one  of  the  heroes,  the  artist  Pastukhov,  condemns 

the  concept  of  art  as  simply  an  imitation  of  life. 

The  life  of  imagination  -  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
artist  or  of  the  outstanding  mind.  .  .  .  Hail  the 
artist!  and  down  with  the  copyist!  Hail  Tolstoy!  and 
down  with  Zola!  Hail  the  lord  of  Art  -  imagination! 

In  the  two  parts  of  his  trilogy,  in  Pervye  radosti 
and  Neobyknovennoe  leto,  Fedin  returned  to  the  fully 
omniscient  point  of  view  of  the  author.  Both  novels  are 
full  of  authorial  explana tions ,  generalizations,  reservations 
and  summarizing  analyses.  Interior  monologue  only  occurs 
intermittently  among  these  passages.  It  is  used  to  make  a 

^quoted  from  Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet 

Ideology ,  p .  65 • 
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strong  dramatic  effect  on  the  reader  at  places  where  the 
author  feels  it  to  he  necessary.  Internal  analysis  and 
dialogue  are  given  far  more  space  for  the  depiction  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  heroes.  We  can  count  about  90  passages  of 
interior  monologue  in  both  novels,  which  together  amount  to 
1058  pages. 

The  differences  from  Fedin 's  early  style  lie  above  all 
in  the  syntactical  structure  and  the  vocabulary  of  interior 
monologue.  The  syntax  of  interior  monologue  in  Pervye  radosti 
and  Neobyknovennoe  leto  is  polished  and  logical,  without  any 
of  the  brokenness  of  the  language  of  Sanatorii  Arktur.  Its 
lexicological  form  is  not  different  from  author's  narration 
and  it  does  not  approach  colloquial  speech.  The  following 
example  depicting  Pastukhov's  thoughts  about  art  is  typical 
of  the  way  Fedin  uses  interior  monologue  in  the  first  two 
novels  of  his  trilogy: 

B,n;pyr  oh  3aflyMajicH  Han  msjihiuhmm  3  HaHneM .  Hamo  jim 
fleiicTBHTejibHO  3HaTb,  Kan  flenaeTCH  mc  Kycc tbo?  3Haji  jim 
3 t o  Eajib3aK?  He  b  tom  jim  cenpeT  ero  noCenbi,  uto  oh 
BcejiHji  Jiyoiy  b  uBe  tlichiim  cbomx  nepcoHawen ,  He  OTflaBan 
ce6e  OTieTa ,  no  kukmm  3 aKOHaM  oh  mx  co3jiaeT?  He 
HanpacHO  jim  6mtbch  b  noMCKax  3 bkohob  ncnyccTBa?  Ohm  He 
cymecTByioT .  Ohm  BonjiomeHbi  b  uencTBMM •  Ecjim  m c Ky cctbo 
^eMCTBeHHO,  oho  3aKOHOMepHO.  Ecjim  oho  MepTBO  ajih 
BOCnpMHTMH,  KaKOM  3  aKOH  CMOUCeT  eTO  0}lCMBMTb?58 

Now,  this  is  an  example  of  the  depiction  of  the 
consciousness  which  is  closest  to  the  speech  level  and 
therefore  already  sufficiently  formulated.  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  nature  of  Pastukhov's  thoughts  and  their 


^ Konst . 
pisatel '  ,  1954) » 
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object o  But  even  at  very  dramatic  places  the  structure  of 

interior  monologue  is  not  very  different  from  that  in  the 

above  passage.  The  following  excerpt  is  the  depiction  of 

the  thoughts  of  Liza  Meshkova  when  she  receives  a  note  from 

the  admired  artist  Tsvetukhin: 

hTO  OHa  Morna  6b\  cKa3aTb!  Pa3Be  to,  mto  Bbide&ana  bo 
BpeMH  flencTBHH,  noTOMy  mto  MyjK  Mernaji  eh  cMOTpeTb?  Mjim 
to,  uto  ecjiM  6bi  raMjieT  npo^ojUKaji  cboio  nrpy  kouikm  c 
Mbiuibio  m  MbimtK)  dbuia  <5 bi  OHa,  JlM3a,  a  He  nonoHMh,  to  OHa, 

Tan  yae  Kan  hh3 khm  IIojiohmK,  corjiamajiacb  6 a  co  BceM ,  ^to 
roBopwT  raMjieT,  noTOMy  hto  He  Morjia  <5 bi  ycTOHTb  nepefl 
ero  odaHHHeM?  HeT,  HeT!  OHa  CKa3ajia  <5m  o  EpyroM!  OHa 
CKa3ajia  6bi,  hto  He  BepnT  ero  3anncKe,  He  MoaceT  BepuTb 
ero  no3flpaBjieHHHM ,  He  xoneT  BepKTB,  hto  oh  6mji  7~, 
HewcKpeHHMM,  Kor^a  npejiynpeJKflaji  ot  3toto  bpaxa.  ^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Liza  is  very  excited  after 
she  has  received  Tsvetukhin' s  note,  this  is  a  very  unrealistic 
and  undramatic  depiction  of  her  thoughts.  The  language  is  too 
artificial  and  logical  to  be  a  copy  of  Liza's  inner  language. 
Moreover,  there  are  too  many  hypotactic  constructions  for  the 
passage  to  have  a  dramatic  effect.  The  two  passages  from 
Pervye  radosti  (they  could  also  be  taken  from  Neobyknovennoe 
leto)  recall  the  way  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  Tolstoi  use 
interior  monologue  in  their  novels. 

Occasionally  Pedin  reveals  his  talent  and  writes 
more  realistic  passages.  But  even  in  these  we  cannot  help 
feeling  a  certain  artificiality  in  the  selection  of 
expressions  and  the  rhythm  of  the  language.  Pedin  is  no 
copier,  but  an  artist  who  utilizes  the  rhythm  and  poetic 
nature  of  language,  not  only  of  the  pronounced  speech,  but 
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also  of  the  inner  language  of  the  persons.  In  the  passage 
quoted  below  only  the  last  sequence  of  short,  fragmentary 
sentences  is  interior  monologue  as  we  know  it  from  the 
practice  of  Joyce  or  Faulkner. 

Kirill  Izvekov  realizes  that  he  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Anochka.  But  it  seems  to  him  that  Anochka  prefers  her 
teacher  Tsvetukhin  to  him,  and  this  provokes  an  intense  inner 
struggle  in  Kirill's  soul.  As  he  is  thinking  about  his  misery, 
everything  around  him  seems  oppressive  and  stuffy.  His 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  depicted  in  indirect  interior 
monologue : 

BuriHTL  BOflbl?  yMMTBCH?  Aa  M  BOfla  KaDKeTCH  bOJIBHH^HOM, 
nporpeTbin,  cjiobho  nocTejib.  PI  hm  Majiehmero  BBHKeHHH 
3a  okhom!  Ctoht  B03flyx,  ctomt  ojjypejian  ot  CHa  cjio<5oflKa , 
CTOHT  3Be3flbI  B  Hebe,  CTOHT  BCe  He6o.  rJLHflM,  TJIHflH  B 
Hero  -  Tenjioe,  6e3flOHHo-wepHoe  -  h  He  BOJKnenibCH  HHKaKoro 
3HaKa,  HHKaKOM  nepeMeHbi,  Tojibko  3Be3flbu  Oahh  3Be3flbie 
Be^HOCTb.  By^ymee.  Hen3MeHHoe  Bcerfla.^1' 

Though  the  syntax  of  this  passage  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  vocabulary  and  rhythm  are  similar  to  author's 
narration  rather  than  everyday  speech.  The  consciousness  of 
the  hero  is  presented  in  a  very  emotional  and  poetic  form,  the 
language  being  very  highly  formulated  and  literary. 

There  is  one  passage  of  interior  monologue  in 
Neobyknovennoe  leto  which  deserves  our  special  attention.  It 
is  a  special  form  of  interior  monologue,  where  the  inner 
language  takes  the  shape  of  a  dialogue.  The  thinking  person 
adds  to  his  inner  language  the  voice  of  an  imagined 


^Konst.  kedin,  Neobyknovennoe  leto  (Moskva: 
Sovetskii  pisatel '  ,  1954-)"  i"  P  •  295  • 
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interlocutor  (often  the  other  self  of  the  thinking  person 
himself) .  Fashchenko  calls  this  type  of  interior  monologue 
dialohizovanyi  monoloh  (dialogized  monologue), J  while 
Ehrenburg  refers  to  it  as  vnutrennii  dialog  (interior  dialogue) . 
Ehrenburg  noticed  the  device  in  Hemingway's  For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls  and  was  very  fascinated  by  this  type  of  interior 
monologue  in  which  the  hero  leads  an  inner  dialogue  with 
himself  or  an  imagined  interlocutor.  Hemingwray  used  it  at 
the  very  end  of  his  novel  for  the  depiction  of  Jordan's 
stream  of  consciousness.  Fedin ' s  use  of  this  stylistic  device 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  the  American  novelist.  The 
following  excerpt  of  a  comparatively  long  passage  of  interior 
dialogue  is  the  depiction  of  Pastukhov's  inner  reasoning  with 
himself.  The  passage  starts  with  the  unpleasant  and 
reproachful  inner  voice  of  the  hero's  other  self.  This  voice  is 
typographically  displayed  by  quotation  marks,  because  it  is 
the  imagined  speech  of  an  interlocutor.  The  answer  to  the 
voice  is  presented  in  direct  interior  monologue,  which  is 
marked  by  three  elliptical  dots  at  the  beginning  of  each 
passage : 

"Te6e  He  npnxoflMjiocb  6m tbch,  chjih  b  KadnHeTe 
KapejibCKOM  (5epe3M.  TBoe  cymecTBOBaHne  (5hjio  oJecneneHO 
Tew  yCTpOMCTBOM  MMpa,  KOTOpOe  TbI  npMHHJl  KaK  npOM3BOJl  Hafl 
co6on.  3tot  npoM3BOji  bbui  npneMjieH  jjjih  Te6n.  Ho  oh  He 
<5bui  npueMneH  juia  jipyrnx.  npncjiymaMCH:  Bee  BpeMH  tm 
roBopniiib  o 6  oshom  ce6e:  -  h,  h,  tojibko  h!" 


35V.  V.  Fashchenko ,  "Zasoby  rozkryttia  vnutrishn ' oho 
svitu  heroiv  u  tvorakh  M.  Kotsiubins 'koho , "  Ukrains ' ka  mova 
i  literatura  v  shkoli,  XIII,  No.  4  (April,  196377~” ' ^-^0 . 

^11 'ia  Ehrenburg,  "Liudi ,  gody,  zhizn',"  Book  IV, 
Novyi  mir ,  XXXVIII,  No.  5  (Ma y,  1962),  130. 
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...Ho  h  He  BMHOBaT,  bto  o(5peBeH  Ha  ChiTue!  Mom 
npeTeH3MH  k  MHpy  HecpaBHeHHO  MeHbiue  ero  npe t eH3 hh  ko 
MHe ! 

"A  qeM  o6ocHOBaHbi  tboh  npeTeH3 mh  k  Mnpy?  Mnp  Tan 
we  HeBOJieH  b  t b o e m  6htmm,  KaK  th,  Th  xoneiiib  nonyBaTb, 
HMnero  He  BaBan." 

. . .Kan  -  He  flaBan?  A  Moe  MCKyccTBo? 

"Th  caM  Ha3Ban  ero  npeKpacHOM  oihm6kom." 

...3to  He  h  Ha3Baji.  3to  CKa3ajia  Ach.  EeflHan  moh! 

Kan  OHa  6y^eT  Tep3aTbcn,  KorBa  h  nornbHy!  Ax,  Ach! 

Cko jibKO  oium6ok,  cKOHbKO  oihm(5ok!  IlpeKpacHbie  ohih(5km?  Ax, 
bopt,  3 to  Bejib  npocTO  no3a!  Pa3Be  bcio  }KH3Hb  h  He  6hji 
yBepeH,  bto  HHTBe ,  KaK  b  ncKyccTBe,  cymecTByioT  3aKOHbi, 
ocMbicjieHHbie  no  cBoeMy  npoo6pa3y  -  npnpone?  Boh  -  bom. 

Oh  <5e30(5pa3eH ,  noTOMy  bto  y  Hero  HeT  3aTbijiKa,  HeT  njieua, 
HeT  6oKa.  3to  bchkmh  bmbht,  bchkmh  tobopht:  bom 
6e3o6pa3eH.  0,  ecnn  <5h  BenoBeKy  yBanocb  nocTpoMTb  ?km3  h b 
6e3  ohim(5ok,  no  3aKOHaM  MCKyccTBa  KaK  npnpoBbi ,  -  Moxe t 

6bITb,  MbI  yBHBOBH  (5bl  CBaCTBHBOe  0<5lHeCTB0  .  ^7 

The  dialogue  between  the  two  voices  in  Pastukhov's 

mind  is  a  dramatic  and  realistic  reproduction  of  the  inner 

struggle  of  the  artist,  whose  sheltered  world  of  reflections 

has  been  cruelly  destroyed  by  the  laws  of  society.  Apart  from 

being  the  only  example  of  interior  dialogue,  the  above- 

mentioned  passage  is  also  the  only  example  of  direct  interior 

monologue  in  the  first  two  parts  of  Fedin's  trilogy.  The 

author  himself  has  disappeared  entirely  as  the  narrator  of 

the  story.  He  simply  presents  the  contents  of  the  artist's 

consciousness  and  waits  until  it  is  time  for  him  to  appear 

on  the  scene  again  in  order  to  continue  with  the  action,  or 

in  order  to  switch  to  a  conventional  mode  for  depicting 

Pastukhov's  thinking,  as  is  the  case  in  the  following  passages 

KorBa-TO  oh  cjibimaji  o  3aHHTMHx  b  TiopeMHbix  KaMepax: 

BTO(5bI  ytfMTb  BpeMH  H  He  pa3yBHTbCH  MMCBHTb,  3aKBK)BeHHbie 
npenoBaBaBH  Bpyr  Bpyry  h3hkm,  npoxoBMBM  uenbie  Kypcbi 
HayK.  UpoBepHH  cebn  -  BeM  mot  6h  oh  noBenuTbcn, 
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riacTyxoB  otfi-iapyjKMji ,  qTO,  hscmotph  na  pa3HOo6pa3we  cbomx 
3HaHHM,  oh  Hnuero  He  3Haji  ,qo  Konua.  Obho  6bino  3aC>biTO, 
flpyroe  -  He  H3yueH0  nojiHocTbio,  H3  TpeTbero  oh  iiomhhji 
tojibko  bhbojjm,  b  qeTBepTOM  no-HacT OHmeMy  He  pa3(5xpajicH . 

This  is  no  longer  a  dramatic  and  concrete  quotation 
from  the  mind,  but  an  abstract  summary  of  a  mental  process. 

The  combination  of  modern  and  conventional  modes  in  the 
depiction  of  consciousness  is  typical  of  Fedin 's  writing. 

Only  at  dramatic  or  climactic  points  of  the  action  does  he 
make  use  of  modern  devices,  because  they  serve  his  purpose 
better  than  conventional  modes  could.  Moreover,  the 
alternation  of  internal  analysis  in  author's  narration  with 
dialogue  and  interior  monologue  makes  the  narrative  more 
dramatic,  vivid  and  real.  However,  both  in  Pervye  radosti 
and  in  Neobyknovennoe  leto  interior  monologue  is  the  least 
evident  of  the  three  stylistic  media.  It  is  only  in  the 
third  part  of  the  trilogy  that  Fedin  succeeds  in  creating 
a  better-proportioned  combination  of  conventional  modes  and 
interior  monologue. 

A  renaissance  of  interior  monologue:  Foster  (1961) . — 
This  last  part  of  Fedin ' s  trilogy  can  be  regarded  as  the 
climax  of  Fedin' s  works,  especially  in  its  formal  achievements. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  first  two  parts  of  the  trilogy  -  it  partly  recalls 
Fedin ' s  early  style  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  but  there 
is  also  something  quite  new  and  fresh  in  Foster »  of  which 
only  Book  I  has  appeared  as  yet.  Without  any  doubt  we  can 

^Fedin,  Neobyknovennoe  leto.  pp.  516-517 • 
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ascribe  this  new  form  to  the  more  liberal  atmosphere  in  Soviet 
politics  and  literary  criticism  since  Khrushchev's  denunciation 
of  Stalinism.  The  critic  Markov  writes  about  the  publication 
of  Book  I  of  Koster : 

And  then  Bonfire  blazed  up  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine 
[Novyi  mir].  It  is  burning  strongly  and  brightly.  It 
flared  up  in  the  memorable  days  of  the  XXII  Party 
Congress,  and  we  are  glad  that  this  novel  as  it  were 
anticipated  the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
historical  aspirations  of  the  Congress. 59 

In  the  novel  we  feel  a  strong  desire  in  the  author 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  psychology  of  the  people.  The 
characters  are  described  as  human  beings  who  are  capable  of 
mistakes  and  of  having  quite  ordinary  thoughts  and  feelings. 

For  the  reproduction  of  such  thoughts  and  feelings  the  author 
mostly  uses  interior  monologue.  The  structure  of  Koster  is 
much  more  determined  by  dialogue  and  interior  monologue  than 
by  author's  narration.  The  latter  mainly  serves  the  purpose 
of  moving  and  carrying  the  narrative  vehicle  as  well  as 
defining  the  hie  et  nunc  of  the  hero  and  the  historical 
circumstances.  Author's  narration  also  serves  for  the 
external  description  of  the  characters.  In  the  following 
example  the  author  uses  omniscient  narration  for  describing 
the  outward  appearance  of  Communist  Party  secretary  Petr 
Petrovich  Ragozin: 

neTp  rieTpoBny  Paro3MH  dbui  nacTOjibKO  y}Ke  jihchm,  <4to  jmuib 
onaeMKa  chboto  nyxa  y3eHbKou  TecbMoh  THHyjiacb  ot  yrnen 
k  3arpnBKy,  h  Ka3ajiocb,  flaace  dposn  Bbuie3JiM  y  Hero  n  yebi 
nopeflejin ,  TO^ce  CMBbie,  ho  no-cTapowy  -  i-cojieHKOM ,  Oh  hocmji 


^G.  Markov,  "0  Konstantine  Fedine,"  Novyi  mir, 
XXXVIII,  No.  2  (February,  1962),  252. 
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oaeacay,  k  KOTopoii  npHBbiKjiM  m  KOTopyio  c^HTajiH  aaace  ^eM-TO 
3HaywTejibHHM  MHorwe  <5 o jibnieBMKM ,  npomemmue  rpaacaaHCKyio 
BOHHy,  -  rajiH$e  m  He^To  Bpo^e  $peHqa.  ^ 

Undramatic  as  this  description  might  be  -  it  has  one 
advantage  over  depiction  by  interior  monologue  or  sensory 
impression:  the  author  can  convey  irony  or  humour  directly, 
whereas  they  can  be  only  implied  in  the  other  two  modes. 

Very  often  we  find  an  interesting  combination  of 
author's  narration  and  interior  monologue.  The  general  theme 
of  a  character's  thinking  is  given  in  author's  narration,  in 
a  kind  of  summary .  After  this  his  more  detailed  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  depicted  in  the  form  of  interior  monologue.  In 
the  following  passage  II  'ia  Verigin,  after  a  nocturnal 
conversation  with  his  wife  Mavra,  is  thinking  about  the  news 
she  has  passed  on  to  him: 

Ho^hom  pa3roBop  c  MaBpow  He  bhxoahji  y  Mjibh  H3  toxiobh. 

Bee  tfbijio  HeoscMflaHHO,  h  oh  He  3Haji,  ^eMy  ahbhtbch  -  TOMy 
jih,  Kan  xeHa  no«BOflnjia  fleno  k  3anncH  b  apTemb,  hjih  TOMy, 
c  KaKMM  HeTepneHweM  JK^eT  OHa  pebeHKa?  A  ^to,  ecjiH, 
npaB.ua,  mojkho  h  c  kojixo30m  nojia^HTb  h  Ky3Hnuy  ocTaBHTb 
3a  co(5ow?  PoflHTCH  CMHOK  -  oflHOH  6otbom  c  oropo.ua  ero 
He  noflHHMemb.  C  Ky3Hew  abomx  boh  Kanux  mojioauob 
BbipacTHji.  H  TpeTHM  noflOH^eT  3a  hhmh.  rjiHAHinb,  HnKOJiaii 
He  cKopo  cbeacHT  b  ropoa,  nopadoTaeT  so  npn3biBa  Ha 
cjiy5K(5y,  a  Tana  w  MaTBew  BepHeTCH,  CTaHeT  oriHTb  y  ropHa. 
CjiaBHO  Bee  MosceT  odowTucb  c  jierKoS  pyKH  MaBpw  MBaHOBHbi, 
npaBO  .4-1 

The  first  two  sentences  of  this  passage  are  author's 
narration  -  an  abstract  presentation  and  a  summary  of  Il'ia's 
thoughts.  The  rest  of  the  passage  is  interior  monologue,  a 
direct  quotation  from  his  mind.  The  syntax  of  this  piece  of 


^Konst.  Fedin,  Koster  (Moskva:  Goslitizdat,  1962), 

p.  218. 

41Ibid. .  pp.  31-32. 
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indirect  interior  monologue  is  marked  by  interrogative 
sentences  and  the  use  of  parenthetic  words,  such  as  pravda 
and  pravo «  and  the  particle  von.  These  give  the  language  a 
strongly  emotional  tinge  and  make  the  depiction  of  Verigin's 
consciousness  very  dramatic  and  real. 

The  emotional  effect  is  even  stronger  in  what  we  can 

regard  as  the  most  artistic  passage  of  interior  monologue  in 

all  of  Fedin's  novels.  Again  we  find  it  at  a  climactic  point 

of  the  action:  Kirill  has  heard  on  the  radio  that  Germany 

has  declared  war  on  the  Soviet  Union.  While  Kirill  is 

listening  to  the  voice  of  the  announcer,  his  consciousness  is 

feverishly  repeating  and  absorbing  the  contents  of  the  news. 

Kirill's  interior  monologue  is  introduced  by  a  short  stage 

direction  in  author's  narration: 

Ot  ero  c;iyxa  He  ycKOJib3Hyji  hm  oahh  3ByK  stmx  cjiob,  m  b 
to  ace  BpeMH  oh  tsk  ace  hcho,  ksk  3 ByKH ,  BOcnpMHMMaji 
de33ByqHHH  rojioc  co3HaHMH ,  oTBe^aBiDHH,  Ka3ajiocb,  Ha 
naacfloe  cjiobo.  Tan,  Tan,  -  roBopMji  rojioc,  -  ohm  Bce- 
TaKH  odpymMjiM  Ha  Hac  BOMHy.  Mm  yace  b  BOMHe.  B  tom 
CaMOM,  B  KOTOpyiO  MM  He  yflaBajIOCb  BTHHyTb  Hac.  Kotopom 
MM  npOTMBMJIMCb  M3  BCeX  CMJI.  KOTOpyiO  HeHaBMflMM.  OHM 
obopoTMJiM  ee  npoTHB  Hac,  <ito6m  He  flaTb  hsm  m3  Hee 
BMMTM.  Ohm  OnpOKMHyjIM  eio  MMp  H  XOTHT  OnpOKMHyTb  Beex 
Hac.  Co  BceM ,  *ito  mm  csejiajin,  uto  .uejiaeM.  3to  mx 
BOMHa,  Tan,  Tan.  Tenepb  OHa  Hama  BOMHa.  yaee  Hama. 

Hama  BOMHa  npoTMB  mx  bomhm.  BoiiHa  Hameii  HeHaBMCTM  k 
mx  BOMHe.  0,  nan  HeoacMflaHHo!  Kan  -  B^pyr!  Mm  aonacHM 
6 mjim  scflaTb.  MorjiM  ac^aTb.  }KjiajiH,  m  Bee  ace  -  KaK 
Heac^aHHo!  Bee  BejiMKoe,  tobopht,  npnxoflMT  Bflpyr.  M  Bee 
nofljioe,  HaBepHO,  Toace.  Tan,  TaK.  noEJioe  Toace...  ^ 

The  depiction  of  Kirill's  stream  of  consciousness  is 
in  the  form  of  direct  interior  monologue.  However,  in 
contrast  to  the  usual  form  of  interior  monologue,  the  first 
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person  singular  is  replaced  by  the  first  person  plural  of  the 
personal  pronoun,  although  only  the  thoughts  of  one  person  are 
being  presented.  Fedin  implies  through  this  that  Kirill's 
consciousness  (here  the  word  is  used  in  its  philosophical 
content)  is  collective  rather  than  individual.  As  a  leading 
Party  member,  Kirill  identifies  himself  with  the  mass  of  the 
Soviet  people,  which  is  reflected  in  the  depiction  of  his 
inner  language  by  the  use  of  "we"  instead  of  "I."  The  passage 
of  interior  monologue  describing  his  thoughts  is  a  very  modern 
and  realistic  one:  it  consists  of  short,  sometimes  fragmentary 
syntactic  constructions,  exclamations  and  the  interesting 
repetition  of  the  expression  tak,  tak.  The  last  characteristic 
resembles  very  much  the  Joycean  "yes"  of  the  interior  monologue 
of  Mrs.  Bloom  at  the  very  end  of  Ulysses  (see  p.  24  of  this 
thesis) .  Evidently  Pedin  saw  no  reason  why  the  thinking  of 
a  Communist  should  bo  less  complex  and  dramatic  than  that  of 
a  Western  capitalist  or,  in  lirs.  Bloom's  case,  a  decadent 
bourgeois.  The  passage  depicting  Kirill's  stream  of 
consciousness  of  which  a  part  has  been  quoted  above,  extends 
over  three  pages.  It  is  made  up  alternately  of  direct  and 
indirect  interior  monologue,  with  only  a  few  short 
interruptions  of  author's  narration. 

After  Kirill's  consciousness  has  absorbed  the  news, 
it  suddenly  concentrates  on  one  wo rd :  Brest.  This  is  where 
his  wife  Anochka,  an  artist,  had  gone  on  a  tour.  In  the 
depiction  of  Kirill's  despair  direct  interior  monologue  gives 
way  to  indirect  interior  monologue: 
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AHO^iKa  b  EpecTe!  Ona  caMa  cnasana  ewy,  caMa  npon3Hecjia 
-  BpecT.  IIoqeMy  oh  cpa3y  He  nosyMaji  o 6  gtom?  He  Ba^HO, 

Bee  He  Ba'iCHo,  OHa  TaM,  rme  otohb.  Ha  rpannue !  MoseeT 
6biTb,  oh  ocjibimajicH?  rioqeMy  He  nepecnpocwji  ee?  Hey^ejm 
OHa  B,eMCTBHTe jibHO  BbiroBopujia  3 to?  He  oium6ch  jim  oh?  Ee 
nocjieB,Hne  cjiosa  dbum:  "OueHb-o^eHb-oyenb !  "  Ho  no^eMy  - 
nocjieflHMe?  4to  3HauHT  -  nocjienHwe?  ^to  sto?^3 

At  first  sight  there  seems  to  he  no  reason  for  the 
switch  from  direct  interior  monologue  to  indirect  interior 
monologue.  But  let  us  remember  that  in  indirect  interior 
monologue  the  author  is  still  half-present  between  the  hero’s 
consciousness  and  the  reader.  In  the  above-quoted  passage 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  author  to  disappear  completely, 
because  the  contents  of  Kirill's  thinking  is  known  to  the 
reader  already.  Earlier  in  the  novel  the  author  had  described 
the  parting  scene  between  Kirill  and  Anochka  and  informed  the 
reader  that  she  was  leaving  for  Brest.  However,  the  reader 
had  never  been  acquainted  with  Kirill's  thoughts  about  the 
war.  Consequently  Eedin  pretends  to  know  no  more  about  them 
than  the  reader  and  presents  them  in  their  raw  and  inarticulate 
form. 


As  man  does  not  only  consist  of  his  consciousness,  but 
also  has  an  outward  appearance,  Eedin  soon  passes  over  to 
describing  Kirill's  physical  reaction  to  his  thoughts.  This 
can  hardly  be  done  in  interior  monologue  since  Kirill  is 
alone  and  there  is  nobody  present  with  him  into  whose 
consciousness  the  author  could  put  the  description  of  his 
outward  reaction.  The  only  way  of  description  left  to  him 
is  author's  narration: 
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y  Hero  THJKKO  nOflHHJIHCL  pyKH,  CJTOBHO  -  paCTOnbipeHHblMM 
najimaMM  -  mm  xoTejiocb  BnMTbCH  b  ronoBy.  Oh  npnHyflnji 
mx  onycTMTbcn.  Oh  no^yBCTBOBaji ,  ^to  ceMnac  3 aKpnHMT  0 
Oh  He  3 aKpMHan .  HaTpeHMpoBaHHbiM  ycMjiMeM  MyjKecTBa  oh  y|/| 

3 acTaBMJi  ce6n  onHTb  cecTb  m  3aacaji  kmctm  pyn  ko neHHMM . 

The  author  interferes  only  for  a  very  short  time. 

After  the  description  of  Kirill's  despair  the  reader  is  again 

presented  with  the  flow  of  his  consciousness;  the  transition 

is  marked  hy  the  stereotyped  stage  direction:  "B  KOMHaTe 

45 

rpHHyji  Maprn."  This  circumstance  is  registered  in  Kirill's 

mind  as  a  sensory  impression,  from  which  his  consciousness 

again  works  toward  more  abstract  thoughts: 

noxoflHbiM  Maprn.  TaKoM  boapbiM,  Becejibih.  C  TaKMMM 
$opmjiaraMM,  TpejiHMM  •  M3-3a  tom  xce  HenojiBHJKHOH  hitopkm. 

Ha#o  roTOBMTbCH .  AHo^Ka  btopom  fleHb  b  EpecTe. 

CeroflHH  0Ha  floxufCHa  MrpaTb  cneKTanjib.  CeroflHH  c 
paccBeTa  OHa  b  orHe.  Ha^o  npexjje  Bcero  Tenerpa^npoBaTb „ 
HeT,  nocjiaTb  pa^MorpaMMy.  He  pacTepHTbcn.  B  3tom  Bee 
fleno.  ripocMTb  pa^MorpaMMOM ,  tiTobbi  AHOHKy  BbiBe  3 jim 
HeMejuieHHO  caMOJieTOM.  Koro  npocMTb?  Hto  sto  3a  TeaTp, 
KOTOpbIM  OHa  CO(5jia3HMJiaCb?  HOJUKeH  3HaTb  KOMMTeT 
MCKyccTB .  Oh  OTBenaeT.  Oh  He  MOJiceT  He  3HaTb,  nyna 
noexajia  Hapo^Han  apTMCTKa •  Cennac  xe  Tejierpat|)HpoBaTb . 

Ka,  qepT,  TaM  hmkoto  HeT,  BOCKpeceHbe!  Hajio  nopy^HTb 
Ha#e ,  MTodbi  OHa  3aBTpa  yTpoM  •  .  •  Ka,  Hajin!  OHa  cennac 
eme  b  noe3,n;e.  Jlynrne  Bcero  nepe3  BoeHHbie  opraHM3au;nH , 
uepe3  BoeHKOMa.  BnacTb  b  EpecTe  cen^ac  y  BoeHHbix.  B 
apMMM  Aho^kj  3 HaiOT .  M  nepe3  KoMMTeT  OBHOBpeMeHHO .  Aspec 
Hafln  b  MocKBe?  Ax  £a,  OHa  xoTena  npMCJiaTb.  OHa  cero^HH 
-  npHMO  Ha  fla^y.  B  noe3.Be,  HaBepHO,  y:>ice  Bee  m3 BecTHO • 
Ha,n,H  y3HaeT  m  b 03 BpaTMTCH .  3a^eM  en  B03BpamaTbcn? 
HeM3BecTHO.  Bee  npeBCTonmee  Bcer^a  HeMSBecTHO.  Ho 
ceroflHH  h  ero  3Haio.  B  Tanon  onacHOCTM  AHOBKa  HMKorjia 
He  bbijia.  Ha^o  odflyMaTb  cnonoMHee.  OocneiiiHOCTb  -  sto 
TpeBora.  He  noBBaBaTbcn  en,  HeT •  •  .46 

In  this  passage  Fedin  far  surpasses  the  Russian 
classical  writers  as  well  as  Andrei  Belyi  in  their  use  of 


^Fedin,  Koster ,  p.  199* 
45Ibid.,  p.  199. 

46Ibid.,  p.  199. 
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interior  monologue  and  approaches  close  to  Western  novelists 

such  as  Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  Salinger  and  Doblin0 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  one  association  follows  another, 

the  transition  being  given  mostly  by  means  of  key-words. 

After  registering  the  impression  of  the  marching  song,  Kirill 

again  remembers  his  wife.  Then  suddenly  his  daughter  Nadia 

comes  to  mind.  Without  finishing  the  sentence,  the  reader  is 

presented  the  next  association  -  Nadia  on  the  train  to 

Moscow.  And  again  Kirill's  mind  switches:  he  wants  to  contact 

the  military  organizations.  A  little  later  his  thoughts 

return  to  Nadia  and  the  passage  finally  ends  with  Kirill's 

admonition  to  himself  to  think  quietly.  All  this  is  presented 

in  direct  interior  monologue  and  in  a  language  which  is  "no 

more  logical  and  formal  than  ordinary  speech. "  '  In  syntax 

we  observe  a  minimum  of  hypotactic  constructions.  It  is  as 

Dujardin  demanded:  "il  se  re'alise  en  phrases  directes  r^duites 

48 

au  minimum  syntaxial." 

The  novel  Koster  is  an  especially  good  example  of  how 
a  typical  Western  stylistic  medium  can  be  included  in  the 
structure  of  the  Soviet  novel.  Fedin's  other  novels  reflect 
the  effort  of  the  author  to  achieve  an  organic  unity  between 
his  narration  and  more  modern  devices  of  depicting  the  psyche 
of  characters.  But  only  in  Koster  did  he  fully  fulfil  his 
efforts . 

^Bowling,  "What  is  the  Stream  of  Consciousness 
Technique?"  p.  336. 

48Ibid.,  p.  3J4. 
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The  next  chapter  will  deal  with  another  example  of 
how  interior  monologue  can  he  fitted  into  the  framework  of  a 
novel  which  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  examples  of  the  method  of  Socialist  realism. 


CHAPTER  V 


INTERIOR  MONOLOGUE  IN  SOVIET  LITERARY 
PRACTICE:  MIKHAIL  SHOLOKHOV 

Sholokhov  -  the  Classic  of  Socialist  Realism 

In  contemporary  Soviet  literary  criticism  Mikhail 
Sholokhov  is  fondly  called  the  "classic  of  Socialist  realism, 
and  his  well-known  Tikhii  Don  is  often  compared  to  Tolstoi's 

p 

Voina  i  mir,  which  deeply  influenced  his  writing.  In  the 

West  critics  regard  him  as  a  "tragically  solitary  figure"  in 

Soviet  literature,  who  like  Bertold  Brecht  "combines  with  his 

Marxism  a  certain  belief  in  the  individual  and  at  the  same 

time  an  awareness  of  the  inevitability  of  the  power  over  him 

% 

compelling  irrational  moral  choices."-^ 

Unlike  Fedin,  Sholokhov  owes  little  or  nothing  to 
West  European  literature.  His  only  masters  are  the  great 
Russian  novelists  of  the  past,  especially  Gogol'  and  Tolstoi. 
However,  as  Simmons  points  out,  what  he  has  learned  from  them 
is  "their  literary  art  and  not  their  democratic  faith  and 


1Istoriia  russkoi  sovetskoi  literatury,  ed.  L.  I. 
Timofeev  and  A.  G.  Dement *ev '(Moskva :  I z date! ' stvo  Akademii 
Nauk  SSSR ,  i960),  II,  195. 
o 

Simmons ,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology , 
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hatred,  for  oppression.  "  Sholokhov  himself  has  unequivocally 
expressed  his  credo  in  a  speech  to  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Writers: 

Malicious  enemies  abroad  say  of  us  Soviet  writers  that 
we  write  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Party.  Matters 
are  somewhat  different.  Each  of  us  writes  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  but  our  hearts  belong 
to  the  Party  and  to  our  people  whom  we  serve  with  our 
heart . 5 

In  the  bubbling  twenties  he  shows  no  interest  in  the 
writings  of  the  Serapion  Brothers  or  the  formalist  school. 
Neither  contributed  anything  to  the  development  of  style. 

The  influence  of  the  classical  Russian  writers  can  be  traced 
in  his  lyrical  digressions  devoted  to  the  description  of 
nature  (Gogol'),  and  in  the  structure  of  his  novels  (Tolstoi's 

n 

Voina  i  mir) . f  Tolstoi's  influence  is  also  visible  in 
Sholokhov's  use  of  interior  monologue,  especially  in  Tikhii 
Don. 

However,  unlike  the  19th  century  Russian  writers, 
Sholokhov  is  not  given  to  philosophizing.  He  prefers  describ¬ 
ing  the  "certainties  of  human  behaviour"  to  dwelling  on  the 
"poetry  and  passion  of  philosophical  debate"  which  distinguished 

O 

19th  century  Russian  fiction.  His  characters  are  simple, 
unsophisticated  men  and  women  who  live  an  active  life.  In 

^Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology,  p.  164. 
5Ibid.,  pp.  249-290. 

^Ibid. ,  p .  169 

^see  also  Nikolai  Otsup,  Literaturnye  ocherki  (Paris: 
Imprimerie  Cooperative  mtoile,  196l) ,  p.  84. 

o 

Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology,  p.  290. 
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describing  the  psyche  of  his  heroes,  Sholokhov  never  attempts 

to  present  the  "uncommuni cable  monologues  of  the  mind"  and  he 

shows  no  liking  whatsoever  for  the  "Proustian  or  Joycean 

9 

involvement  in  the  imponderables  of  human  nature," 

Nevertheless,  it  was  through  Sholokhov's  prose  that 
the  device  of  interior  monologue  found  its  way  into  the 
discussions  of  Soviet  critics  about  the  style  and  structure 
of  the  novel.  More  than  any  other  Soviet  novelist,  Sholokhov 
demonstrated  in  his  works  that  the  method  of  Socialist  realism 
can  perfectly  well  include  certain  modernist  media  within  its 
framework.  The  critic  Kuznetsov  regards  Sholokhov's  use  of 
interior  monologue  as  one  of  the  "immense  achievements"  of  his 
prose. ^  At  the  same  time  Kuznetsov  refers  to  many  other 
novels  in  which  one  of  the  principal  faults  is  the  poor 
representation  of  the  heroes'  inner  life  and  the  absence  of 
interior  monologue. 

However,  it  is  not  in  Tikhii  Don,  but  in  Podniataia 
tselina  that  we  can  best  see  how  interior  monologue  can  be 
used  by  a  Socialist  realist  writer  without  any  influence  of 
the  Western  technique. 

Conventional  Modes:  Tikhii  Don  (1926-40) 

By  far  the  commonest  means  used  for  the  depiction  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  heroes  in  Tikhii  Don  are  dialogue  and 
author's  narration.  The  characters  of  the  novel  are  portrayed 

^Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology,  p.  250. 

■^Kuznetsov,  "0  spetsifike  romana,"  p.  247. 
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try  their  individual  behaviour  and  manner  of  speech.  The 

speech  of  each  figure  is  individualized  according  to  the 

character’s  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual  nature.  The 

author's  own  narrative  style  is  marked  by  its  realistic 

details  and  is  very  close  to  the  true  speech  both  of  the 

Cossacks  and  of  the  non-Cossacks  and  characters  from  the 

upper  class. ^  Dialect  words  and  expressions  invade  author's 

narration  whenever  the  writer  brings  his  speech  closer  to 

that  of  his  characters  in  order  to  present  a  more  vivid 

12 

picture  of  their  inner  world.  Interior  monologue  is  not 
used  for  this  purpose  in  Tikhii  Don.  It  is  used  exclusively 
to  dramatize  a  passage  of  author's  narration  and  is  therefore 
inserted  in  short  fragments.  Usually  it  takes  the  form  of 
interrogative  sentences  and  exclamations.  The  following 
passage  is  an  example  of  how  the  author's  speech  fuses  into 
that  of  his  character  and  of  how  interior  monologue  can  be 
inserted  in  author's  narration  to  underline  the  main  thought 
of  a  character.  Grigorii  Ilelekhov  is  thinking  about  his 
future : 

JIOMajia  m  ero  ycTanocTb,  HajKMTan  Ha  BonHe.  XoTenocb 
OTBepHyTBcn  ot  Bcero  bypjiHBinero  HeHaBHCTbio,  Bpa^jjebHoro 
h  HenoHHTHoro  Mnpa.  TaM  no3aflH,  Bee  6buio  nyTaHO, 
npoTMBopeunBo .  TpyflHO  Hamynbmajiacb  BepHan  Tpona;  Kan 
b  toiikom  raTM,  3bi6Hjiacb  nofl  HoraMH  no^Ba,  Tpona 
npodMjiacb,  n  He  <5buio  yBepeHHOCTn  -  no  tom  jim,  no 
KOTopoh  Hajio,  HfleT.  TnHyjio  k  dojibmeBMKaM  -  men, 
flpyrnx  Ben  3a  co(5om,  a  noTOM  bpano  pa3«yMbe,  xonoflen 
cepsneM.  "HeyacTO  npaB  M3BapnH?  K  KOMy  xce  npHCJiOHHTbCH?" 


11 see  Simmons,  Hus si an  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology, 
pp„  212-21 3 ♦ 

1  P 

Istoriia  russkoi  sovetskoi  literatury,  ed,  Timofeev 
and  Dement 'ev,  II,  173* 
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06  3TOM  HeBHHTHO  flyMajI  rpwropMM,  npMBaJIHCb  K  3aflKy 
KomejiKH.  Ho,  Kor^a  npe^cTaBjinji  ce6e,  KaK  6jjxe t  k  BecHe 
roTOBHTB  dopoHbi,  ap6bi,  njiecTt  H3  KpacHOTajia  hcjih,  a 
Kor.ua  pa3fleHeTCH  h  o6coxHeT  3eMjin,  -  BbiejieT  b  cTent;  ,  .  , 

Bee  HanoMHHa.no  eMy  nojiy3a6biTyro  npe^Hioio  ech3hb:  m  3anax 
ob^hh  ot  Tyjiyna,  h  flOMauiHHM  bme  He^HmeHbix  jioniajieM,  h 
KaK0M-HM6yjiB  neTyx  b  cnodo^e,  ropjiaHHiUHM  c  norpe6nij;bi. 

Cjia^Ka  h  rycTa,  nan  xMejiHHM,  Ka3ajiacB  eMy  b  3to  BpeMH 
3KH3HB  TyT ,  b  r  jiyuiHHe  ♦  13 

The  interior  monologue  of  this  passage  consists  of  two 

short  interrogative  sentences  in  quotation  marks.  All  of 

Sholokhov's  direct  interior  monologues,  as  is  normal  in 

Soviet  literature,  are  given  in  quotation  marks,  which  prevents 

any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  passage  in 

question.  Moreover,  Sholokhov's  monologues  are  almost 

invariably  introduced  or  subsequently  explained  by  remarks 

such  as  on  dumal »  on  chuvstvoval.  Immediately  after  the 

interior  monologue  in  this  passage  comes  the  author's  remark 

ob  dtom  nevniatno  dumal  Grigorii .  which  is  a  clear  indication 

that  the  reader  is  being  presented  with  a  quotation  from 

G-rigorii's  mind.  The  rest  of  the  passage  is  author's  narration, 

though  in  a  very  objective  form.  Indeed,  the  objective  nature 

of  Sholokhov's  narrative  style  has  been  praised  in  various 

critical  works  about  him.  Simmons  compares  it  to  the 

tradition  of  19th  century  Russian  realism,  especially  to 

Tolstoi,  and  calls  Tikhii  Don  an  "amazing  achievement  in 

14- 

objective  realism."  N.  N.  Maslin  in  his  article  on 
Sholokhov  stresses  the  fact  that  the  circumstances  of  the 


^ ^Mikhail  Sholokhov,  Sobranie  sochinenii  (Moskva: 
Goslitizdat,  1936-37) >  III,  271. 

■^Simmons ,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology , 
pp.  214—213. 
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action  are  described  in  an  objective,  exact  and  impartial 
manner.  The  author  refrains  from  any  exterior  ornamentation 
of  his  speech  and  from  direct  emotional  expressions.^  Maslin 
also  points  out  that  the  passages  describing  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  characters,  like  the  one  quoted  above,  seem  to 
be  something  between  indirect  speech  and  author's  narration. 
According  to  our  definition  of  interior  monologue  in  Chapter  II 
of  this  thesis,  closeness  to  indirect  speech  is  one  of  the 
criteria  of  indirect  interior  monologue.  But  another  criterion 
is  closeness  to  direct  speech,  especially  in  its  expression  of 
emotion.  This  is  evidently  absent  in  the  above  passage. 
Moreover,  comments  such  as  predstavliaia  sebe.  vse  napominalo 
emu  and  kazalas '  clearly  exclude  the  passage  from  becoming 
indirect  interior  monologue. 

The  language  of  Sholokhov's  interior  monologues  always 
corresponds  to  the  character's  particular  way  of  speaking. 

Short  as  most  of  his  interior  monologues  may  be  in  Tikhii  Don, 
they  are  very  realistic  in  their  form.  The  following  short 
passage  describes  Natal' ia's  thoughts  when  her  fiance’  Grigorii 
leaves  her.  She  is  counting  the  days  left  before  their 
marriage : 

HaTajibn  OTBopnjia  BopoTa,  H3-no;n;  jiaEOHH  rjiHjiejia  BCJieA: 
rpuropun  CMfleji  no-KajiMbmKM ,  cjierKa  cBecMBiimcb  Ha  jieBbifi 
(5ok,  yxapcKM  noMaxuBan  ruieTbio. 

"OflHHHaBiitaTb  fleH  ocTanocb",  -  BbicuHTbisajia  b  yMe 
HaTajibn  h  B3flOXHyjia  h  3acMenjiacb •-*-7 

1^Istoriia  russkoi  sovetskoi  literatury,  ed.  Timofeev 
and  Dement ' ev,  II,  185* 

16Ibid. ,  p.  173. 

Sholokhov,  Sobranie  sochinenii ,  II,  97. 
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Note  that  Sholokhov  does  not  only  say  odinnadtsat 1 
d&n  ostalos 1 .  but  inserts  the  remark  vyschityvala  v  ume 
Natal  '  ia .  This  distinguishes  Sholokhov's  monologues 
considerably  from  those  of  such  authors  as  Joyce,  Salinger, 
Pasternak  and  Aksenov. 

In  another,  somewhat  longer  passage  the  author 
reproduces  Prokhov's  inner  language,  which  corresponds  to  his 
spoken  language.  Prokhov  is  thinking  about  G-rigorii's  manner 
of  riding  horses: 

"Stsk  HexwTpo  h  norydnTb  KOHen.  Kto  Tan  e3flMT?  Ewiy 
xoporno ,  vepTy,  oh  CBoero  3aroHHT  k  b  jik)6om  momcht  cede 
Bpyroro  no«  cejuio  mocTaHeT,  a  h  OTKy.ua  B03 bMy? 
kocKaqeTCH,  ubHBon,  ^to  npwueTcn  uo  cauoro  TaTapcxoro 
H3  TaKOM  uajiu  nenin  nopoTL  jrndo  Ha  odbiBaTejibCKHx 
THHyT bch !  "  -  pa3upaateHHO  ryMaji  npoxop.18 

Almost  all  of  Sholokhov's  interior  monologues  in 
Tikhii  Don  are  direct  ones.  They  are  marked  by  quotation 
marks  and  carefully  accompanied  by  explanatory  expressions 
such  as  on  dumal  or  on  chuvstvoval.  The  sparseness  of 
indirect  interior  monologues  can  perhaps  be  explained  by 
Sholokhov's  peculiar  narrative  style.  The  author  does  not 
make  himself  felt  conspicuously,  but  reveals  the  psyche  of 
his  characters  in  a  neutral  and  factual  manner,  without 
emotional  overtones  or  subjective  comments.  As  he  develops 
the  action  he  never  appears  to  know  more  than  his  heroes  do 
at  the  moment.  In  short,  in  spite  of  its  different  form, 
author's  narration  in  Sholokhov's  novel  performs  the  same 
function  as  indirect  interior  monologue. 

*1  O 

Sholokhov,  Sobranie  sochinenii,  V,  171. 
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Sholokhov's  Tikhii  Don  can  be  regarded  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  in  world  literature  of  the  realistic  depiction  of 
the  psychology  of  characters  by  means  of  conventional  modes, 
such  as  dialogue  and  a  form  of  author's  narration  in  which  the 
author  is  present,  but  not  actually  perceptible.  This 
peculiar  type  of  author's  narration  partly  or  fully  preserves 
the  lexical  and  phraseological  peculiarities  of  the  speech  of 
his  characters.  In  its  syntactical  form,  however,  it  is 
determined  by  the  author's  narrative  style.  In  this  respect 
Sholokhov’s  style  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Norwegian 
novelist  Knut  Hamsun,  in  whose  novels  the  narrator  identifies 
himself  with  his  characters,  but  reveals  his  personality  in 
the  syntactical  form  of  the  narration.  As  Wolfgang  Kayser 
writes : 

Kein  feststehender  Erzahler  ist  da,  vielmehr  scheint  es , 
als  schwebe  um  und  durch  die  Gestalten  ein  Fluiduin,  das 
am  Erzahlen  beteiligt  sei.^9 

The  novel  as  we  know  it  in  the  edition  of  1956-57  is 

not  in  its  original  form.  To  meet  the  objections  of  Party 

20 

critics,  Sholokhov  has  altered  the  text  considerably.  Most 
of  his  revisions  are  in  points  of  language  and  style.  It 
seems  in  particular  that  he  has  purged  the  language  of  his 
interior  monologues  and  his  dialogues  from  anything  which 
might  seem  haphazard  or  untypical  in  the  eyes  of  Soviet  critics. 

10 

^Kays  er ,  Entstehung  und  Krise  ,  . _ L  ,  p .  55  ♦ 

?0 

Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology,  p.  216. 

on 

see  Istoriia  russkoi  sovetskoi  literatury.  ed. 

Timofeev  and  Dement 'ev,  II,  175 • 
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This  laborious  revising  and  polishing  explains  the  difference 
of  the  style  in  general  and  of  the  use  of  interior  monologue 
in  particular  between  Tikhii  Don  and  Sholokhov’s  next  major 
work  Podniataia  tselina.  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 

following  section. 

Interior  Monologue  in  Podniataia  tselina 

The  first  volume  of  Podniataia  tselina  appeared  in 

1932.  Sholokhov  started  working  on  the  novel  after  he  had 

finished  the  second  volume  of  Tikhii  Don.  Only  25  years  later 

did  the  second  volume  start  appearing  in  print.  In  our 

investigation  we  can  regard  the  two  volumes  as  a  whole,  for, 

despite  the  long  interval  in  publication,  both  are  marked  by 

a  surprising  similarity  of  narrative  style  and  pattern.  This, 

Simmons  points  out,  suggests  that  the  second  volume  was  almost 

22 

finished  as  early  as  1934.  Sholokhov's  long  silence  has  been 

explained  by  his  slowness  in  writing  and  his  insistence  on 

endless  polishing,  but  it  may  well  be  due  to  his 

hostility  to  harsh  political  events  and  the  extreme 
ideological  x'egimentation  in  the  middle  thirties  and 
in  the  post-war  period  before  Stalin's  death. 23 

The  position  of  the  author. — Quantitatively,  there  is 

more  author's  narration  in  Podniataia  tselina  than  there  is 

in  Tikhii  Don.  Moreover,  its  nature  and  form  is  quite 

different.  At  many  points  in  the  novel  the  author  reveals 

PP 

Simmons,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology, 

p .  247 . 

23Ibid. ,  p.  248. 
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his  omniscience  to  the  reader  and  indulges  in  commentaries  and 
generalizations  on  the  story.  His  language  in  these  passages 
is  factual  and  exact,  as  can  he  seen  in  the  example  below. 
After  the  vivid  description  of  Demid  Molchun's  secession  from 
the  kolkhoz,  there  is  a  short  break  in  the  action,  during 
which  the  author  relates  the  political  events  and  their  impact 
on  Gremiachii  Log: 

riocne  noHBjieHHfl  b  pafioHe  ra3eT  co  cTaTben  CTajiHHa  paiiKOM 
npucjiaji  rpeMHtieHCKOM  H^euKe  odinupHyro  flupeKTHBy,  HeBHHTHO 
h  HeBpa3yMMTenbHO  TOjiKOBaBiuym  o  jiMKBHflauHH  nocjieflCTBMH 
neperndoB.  II o  BceMy  qyBCTBOBajiocb ,  qTo  b  panoHe 
rocnoflCTBOBana  nojmaH  pacTepnHHOCTb ,  hhkto  m3  panoHHoro 
Ha^ajibCTBa  b  KOJixo3ax  He  noKa3biBajiCH ,  Ha  3anpocu  MecT 
0  TOM,  KaK  dbITb  C  HMymeCTBOM  BbIXOflUeB,  HH  paHKOM  napTHPI, 
h m  pawnojieBOflcoi03  He  oTBe^ajm .24- 

This  seems  to  be  something  in  the  style  of  Dos 

Passos  '  ’’newsreels1’  which  are  inserted  between  the  individual 

parts  of  the  narration.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 

possibility  that  Sholokhov,  like  Kataev,  may  have  been 

influenced  by  the  style  of  the  American  writer  who  "at  the 

time  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the  Soviet  Union,  not  only 

25 

ideologically,  but  also  technically  speaking." 

Apart  from  these  inserted  passages,  author's 
narration  in  Podniataia  tselina  is  similar  to  that  of  Tikhii 
Don  in  its  objectivity  and  unobtrusiveness.  However,  the 
tendency  to  fuse  author's  narration  with  the  speech  of  the 
characters  is  less  strong  in  Podniataia  tselina,  possibly 

2^I1.  Sholokhov,  Podniataia  tselina  (Moskva:  Molodaia 
Gvardiia,  i960),  p.  191 • 

2^Struve,  Soviet  Hussian  Literature  1917-1950 » 


p.  233. 
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as  a  result  of  later  revisions  of  the  style  of  the  novel  .  ^ 

To  compensate  for  this  we  find  a  greater  number  of  examples  of 
indirect  and  direct  interior  monologue. 

A  good  example  of  how  the  author  brings  his  narrative 

style  closer  to  the  speech  and  mentality  of  the  characters  can 

be  found  in  the  description  of  Ostrovnov's  thinking: 

Hkob  JlyKnw  X03HMCTBeHHbm  qejiOBeK.  Oh  He  xoqeT,  wTodbi 
mhcom  ero  OBeLj  nuTajicn  rue-TO  b  $adpMWHOM  ctojiobom 
padowMM  mum  KpacHoapMeeu .  Ohm  -  coaeTCKMe,  a  coBeTCKan 
BjiacTB  oduxcana  HKOBa  JlyKMwa  HajioraMM  m  riodopaMM  ^ecHTb 
neT ,  He  flaBana  bo3mo>khoctm  KpyTO  noBecTM  xo3Hmctbo, 

3 axcMT h  doraTO  -  cbiTHeu  cbiToro.  CoseTCKaH  BjiacTb  flKOBy 
JlyKnwy  m  oh  ei  -  Bparn,  KpecT-HanpecT  .^7 

This  passage  approaches  closely  to  indirect  interior 

monologue  in  its  syntax  and  lexicology.  In  its  emotional 

contents,  however,  it  must  be  classified  as  author's  narration. 

Moreover,  the  mention  of  Iakov  Lukich's  name  and  the  strongly 

ironical  shade  in  the  description  of  his  mentality  reveal  the 

presence  of  the  omniscient  author.  In  the  next  lines  we  have 

an  example  of  the  frank  subjectivity  and  omniscience  of  the 

author.  The  passage  continues  as  follows: 

Hkob  JlyKMw,  KaK  pedeHOK  k  oroHBKy,  bcio  3tcn3Hb  THHyncH  k 
doraTCTBy.  Ho  peBOJiiouMM  Hawaii  KpermyTb,  nyMaji  cbma 
ywMTb  b  HOBOwepKaccKOM  WHKepcKOM  ywMjiMiue ,  nvMaji  KynMTb 
MacjiodoiiKy  y  yxce  cKonuji  dbuio  fleHbxcaT  .  . 

Subjective  passages  of  this  kind  distinguish  the 
narrative  style  of  Podniataia  tselina  from  that  of  Tikhii  Don. 
The  main  difference  between  the  style  of  the  two  novels, 


^see  V.  V.  Gura,  Zhizn'  i  tvorchestvo  M.  A, 
Sholokhova  (Moskva:  Uchpedgiz ,  I960) ,  p^  218. 

^Sholokhov,  Podniataia  tselina,  p.  89. 

28Ibid. ,  pp.  89-90. 
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however,  lies  in  the  description  of  the  characters'  psyche  by 
interior  monologue. 

Indirect  interior  monologue. — We  noted  in  the  section 

on  Sholokhov's  Tikhii  Don  that  this  novel  is  almost  completely 

devoid  of  indirect  interior  monologue.  The  peculiar  narrative 

style  is  an  adequate  means  for  the  delineation  of  the  inner 

world  of  his  characters,  with  the  help  of  a  few  intermittent 

direct  interior  monologues  for  dramatic  effect.  In  Podniataia 

tselina  indirect  interior  monologue  occupies  far  more  space. 

As  Gura  writes,  Sholokhov  makes  use  of  indirect  interior 

monologue  (nesobstvenno  priamaia  rech')  in  those  cases  where 

the  author  attempts  to  "reproduce  the  agitated  emotions  and 

29 

the  complicated  psychological  experiences  of  the  hero." 

We  find  two  varieties  of  indirect  interior  monologue 

in  the  novel:  short,  intermittent  pieces  of  two  or  three 

sentences  for  heightened  dramatic  effect,  and  longer  passages 

depicting  the  more  intimate  thoughts  of  the  character.  The 

shorter  pieces  alternate  with  author's  narration  and  direct 

interior  monologue,  as  for  example  in  the  following  passage: 

[AN:]  Mai-cap  maran  no  Bbicoxuien  KOMKacTon  3h(5h  b  hpocth  n 
meBe.  Oh  dbicTpo  Harndancn,  xBaTan  h  pacTwpaji  b  jia^OHHx 
3eMjno.  hepno3 eMHHH  npax ,  b  xpywKnx  BOJioKHax  yMepmBjieHHbix 
TpaB  ,  d  hji  cyx  n  ropfm.  [Ilk:  ]  3ndB  nepecTansajiacB ! 
TpedoBajiocB ,  He  MeflJiH  hh  qacy,  nycTHTB  no  3aKJieKjion 
BepHMCTOM  BepxyuiKe  b  Tpn-^eTbipe  cnefla  dopoHbi,  pa30,npaTB 
jKe ne 3 HbiMM  3yd bhmh  cjieDKajiyio  no^By ,  a  noTOM  yxe  rHaTB  no 
pbixjibiM  dopo3maM  cenjiKn,  m’odbi  najtajin  norjiydjKe  30JioTHCTbie 
3epna  nweHHUbi. 

[Dili:]  "TTpHno3B;HMJiMCb !  3arydHM  3eMjno!  -  flyMan  Manap,  c 
meMHiueh  scajioc t bio  orjiHflbiBan  nepHbie ,  cTpaniHbie  b  csoeM 
HaroTe,  HeodpadoTaHHbie  naniHH.  -  heHB-flBa  -  n  nponajia 
3HdB.  3eMjin  HTb ,  KaK  KodbiJia:  TeuKa  y  Hen  -  cnenin 


2hura,  Zhizn '  i  tvorchestvo  M.  A.  Sholokhova,  p.  218. 
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noKpbiBaTb,  a  npouzieT  3Ta  nopa  -  m  Ha  jxjx  He  HyxeH  eh 
xepebeu.  Tan  h  qenoBeK  3eMjie...  Bee,  okpomh  Hac ,  jnoflew, 

-  qwcToe  b  3thx  flejiax.  M  xcuBOTMHa  BCHKan,  m  flepeBo,  m 
3eMJiH  nopy  3HawT,  Kor^a  hm  Hajio  obceMeHHTbCH ,  a  jhoam... 
a  Mbi  -  xyxce  m  rpH3Heh  caMoh  nacKyflHoh  xhbothhh!  Bot  He 
euyT  ceflTb  qepe3  to,  ^to  coO'cTBeHHOCTb  b  hhx  Ha  flbidKM 
BCTajia.  .  .  npoKJiHTbie!  npwHfly  3apa3  h  Bcex  BbiroHK)  Ha 
nojin!  Bcex,  eo  oahoto ! "30 

Longer  pieces  of  indirect  interior  monologue  can  be 

found  sporadically  in  the  novel ,  for  example  in  the  passage 

describing  Lushka's  thoughts  about  Davydov: 

[AN:]  Ho  onaceHMH  ero  dbijiH  HanpacHbi:  JlyniKa  b OBce  He  npn- 
Hafljiexana  k  tom  KaTeropun  niofleh,  KOTopwe  nerKO  oTCTynaioT 
ot  HaMe^eHHbix  njiaHOB.  A  b  nuaHbi  ee  BxoflHJio  3aBoeBaHwe 
AaBbiflOBa.  [IIM:]  Ha  caMOM  flene ,  He  c bh 3 biBaT b  see  (5lijio  ew 

CBOIO  JKM3HB  C  3KH3HBK)  KaKOTO  — HUfiyHb  rpeMHqeHCKOTO  napHH? 

Aa  m  fljiH  qero?  HtoO'm  #o  cTapocTM  coxHyTb  y  neqKM  m 
npona^aTb  b  cTenw  B03jie  bbiKOB  h  naxoTH?  A  AaBHflOB  6hji 
npocToM,  mnpoKOiuiequh  m  mhjimm  napeHb,  coBceM  He  noxoraii 
Ha  3aqepcTBeBinero  b  jnejiax  h  oxcMflaHHM  mmpobom  peBOjnomiH 
Manapa,  He  noxoraii  Ha  THMO$eH...  Bbiji  y  Hero  oahh  Majibih 
H3bHH:  mepbaTHHa  bo  pTy,  jia  eme  Ha  caMOu  bmahom  MecTe  - 
b  nepenKe;  [AN:]  ho  Jlynina  npuMbipujiacb  c  3Tmm  HeflOCTaTKOM 
b  HapyscHocTH  objnoboBaHHoro  eio.  OHa  3a  cbok)  Heflojiryro,  ho 
doraTym  onbiTOM  dkh3hb  no3Hajia,  qTO  3y0'bi  npn  oueHKe 
MyJKqHHbl  -  He  rnaBHoe  .  .  .  31 

The  transition  from  author's  narration  to  indirect 
interior  monologue  and  vice  versa  is  not  sharply  felt,  because 
the  language  of  both  is  very  similar.  Only  in  lexicology  and 
intonation  does  the  language  of  Lushka's  thinking  come  close 
to  her  way  of  speaking  and  her  mentality.  In  syntax,  however, 
we  feel  the  presence  of  the  author  clearly. 

Whereas  Fedin  is  a  master  of  the  indirect  interior 
monologue  with  only  occasional,  though  very  realistic 


^Sholokhov,  Podniataia  tselina,  pp.  242-245.  [AN:] 

stands  for  author's  narration,  [IIM:]  for  indirect  interior 
monologue  and  [DIM:]  for  direct  interior  monologue  in  this 
and  all  following  quotations. 

51 Ibid.,  p.  282-283- 
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passages  of  direct  interior  monologue,  Sholokhov  prefers  to 
present  the  consciousness  of  his  characters  in  Podniataia 
tselina  in  direct  interior  monologue. 

Direct  interior  monologue. — If  we  compare  the  frequency 
with  which  direct  interior  monologue  and  indirect  interior 
monologue  are  used  in  the  novel,  we  find  the  following 
proportion : 

direct  interior  monologue  -  81% 
indirect  interior  monologue  -  19% 

Apart  from  being  more  frequently  used,  direct  interior 
monologue  is  also  presented  in  much  longer  passages  than 
indirect  interior  monologue.  It  is  the  main  method  of 
characterizing  the  heroes  from  within,  especially  in  their 
private  and  intimate  thoughts.  For  this  reason  the  language 
of  direct  interior  monologue  is  individualized,  i.e.  it 
corresponds  to  the  particular  way  of  speaking  of  Sholokhov's 
characters  and  is  modified  according  to  their  emotional  and 
mental  characteristics.  However,  this  is  only  true  of  its 
lexical  form,  its  mood  and  contents.  Its  syntactical  structure 
is  very  close  to  the  language  of  author's  narration. 

Sholokhov's  method  of  individualizing  the  inner 
language  of  his  heroes  explains  the  difference  between  the 
depiction  of,  say,  Kondrat  Maidannikov ' s  thinking  and  Makar 
Nagul'nov's  temperamental  inner  monologues.  Maidannikov ' s 
reflections  are  searching,  questioning  and  doubting.  The 
transition  from  one  association  to  another  in  his  mind  is 
gradual  and  logical.  The  following  example  depicts  Kondrat 's 
inner  struggle  with  himself,  or  rather  with  his  sense  of 
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property : 

7  KoHflpaTa  5Ke  cbom  rjukvl,  EbeTCH  oh  b  hhx,  KaK  3ace- 
THBinaHCH  puda...  [:]  "Kor^a  xe  th  weHH  noKHHemt,  npoKjiHTan 
}KajiB?  Korjia  ace  th  3acoxHeniB,  Bpe^Han  yepTHKa? . .  M  c  yero 
6bl  3TO?  Mfly  MHMO  JIOnia^MHblX  CTaHKOB,  qyJKHe  KOHH  CTOHT,  - 
MHe  xot b  6h  hto,  a  KaK  flo  CBoero  floM,n,y,  rjiHHy  Ha  ero  cnHHy 
c  nepHbiM  peMHeM  ,ao  caMow  penKM,  Ha  Me^eHoe  jieBoe  yxo ,  m 
bot  3acoceT  b  rpyaax,  -  KaJKHCB,  oh  MHe  po^Hee  6abu  b  3Ty 
MMHyTy.  M  Bee  hopobhhib  eMy  nocjiajKe  ceHua  KHHyTB,  nonu- 
peMCTew,  noMejiB^e .  W  jjpyrne  TaK-To:  coxHeT  bchk  B03jie 
CBoero,  a  o  6  qyjKnx  w  -  taw  ^mce .  Mtb  HeTy  3apa3  qyjKnx, 

Bee  Harnu ,  a  bot  Tan  oho...  3a  xynodoM  He  xotht  cMOTpeTB, 
mhothm  OHa  06 tiyjjcajia .  .  .  Bwepa  flexypnii  KysceHKOB,  KOHew  caM 
He  noBeji  iiomtb  ,  nocjiaji  napHHniKy;  bhtot  ceji  Bepxw,  norHaji 
Been  TadyH  k  penne  b  HaMeT.  HanmiacB  Kanan,  He  HanmiacB  - 
OnHTB  3aXBaTHJl  B  HaMeT  M  -  flO  KOHlOniHH.  M  HHKOMy  He  CKaJKH 
cynpoTHB ,  ocKajiHioTCH :  "Ta-a-a,  Tede  dojiBnie  Bcex  Hano!" 

Bee  3to  ottoto,  *ito  TpyflHO  HaJKHBajioca .  y  koto  Bcero  no 
H03jipn,  3HTOMy,  HedocB,  He  Tan  acajiKO...  He  3adbiTB  cnasaTB 
3aBTpa  JlaBbiBOBy,  KaK  KyjKeHKOB  KOHen  noun.  C  TaKHM  jiorjiHflOM 
nomaflioKa  k  BecHe  n  dopoHy  c  MecTa  He  cTpoHeT •  norjin^eTB 
3aBTpa  yTpenoM,  KaK  Kypeh  jtorjiHjiaioT ,  -  dadbi  dpexajm,  tiTO 
KytfbiTB  uiTyK  ceMB  yK  H3BOXJ1H,  ot  TecHOTbi.  Ox,  TpyflHo!  M  3ane 
3apa3  nTwuy  cbob;htb?  XynB  dbi  no  KO^eTy  Ha  flBop  ocTaBHTB 
3aMecTO  wacoB...  B  enoBCKon  naBKe  TOBapy  HeTy,  a 
XpncTMma  docan.  Xy^B  Kprmn  -  Ha,ao  en  nnppmoHKH  dbi! 

CoBecTB  3a3peBaeT  cnpamwBaTB  y  KaBbizioBa .  .  .  HeT,  Hexan 
y)K  3Ty  3 HMy  nepe3MMyeT  Ha  nene,  a  k  jieTy  ohm  en  He 
HyKHH  M  .  32 

In  its  emotional  contents  and  its  lexical  form  this 
passage  of  direct  interior  monologue  is  very  dramatic  and 
realistic.  It  reflects  Kondrat's  mentality  and  way  of 
speaking  in  a  very  convincing  manner,  and  is  clearly 
differentiated  from  author's  narration.  In  Sholokhov's 
authorial  language  we  do  not  find  any  colloquial  or  dialectal 
expressions  such  as  it'  netu,  nazhivalosia ,  dntot,  bai  diuzhe 
and  khuchd_,  which  are  typical  of  Kondrat's  speech. 

In  syntax  we  note  an  astonishing  precision  and 
brevity  of  expression:  ne  zabyt '  skazat '  zavtra  Davydovu 


32 


Sholokhov,  Podniataia  tselina,  p.  118 


. 
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and  pogliadet 1  zavtra  utretsom.  These  sentences  seem  like 
stenographic  orders,  which  Kondrat 1  s  mind  registers  in  the 
middle  of  more  discursive  reflections. 

The  passage  is  a  realistic  and  masterful  reproduction 
of  the  thoughts  of  a  middle  peasant  "with  a  'dual  soul'  who 
struggles  manfully  against  his  kulak  tendencies . Moreover, 
it  has  a  very  important  function  in  the  novel.  Up  to  this 
time  the  reader  has  known  about  Kondrat 's  character  only  from 
his  actions  and  his  conversations,  i.e.  through  author's 
narration  and  dialogue.  This  means  he  is  only  informed  about 
those  layers  of  Kondrat 's  consciousness  which  are  closest  to 
the  surface.  Sholokhov  resorts  to  interior  monologue  at  the 
point  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  depict  the  deeper  levels 
of  consciousness  in  order  to  explain  the  action.  In  the  case 
in  question  the  author  has  to  explain  to  the  reader  Kondrat ' s 
doubts  and  uncertainty  in  his  relationship  with  the  kolkhoz . 

Kondrat 's  thoughts  are  quite  ordinary  at  places  and 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  unnatural  pomposity  of  the 
descriptions  of,  say,  Babaevskii  or  Azhaev.  However,  unlike 
the  associations  depicted  by  Joyce  or  Proust,  his  thoughts  are 
closely  connected  with  the  plot.  Kondrat ' s  thinking  proceeds 
from  the  ordinary  and  private,  from  that  which  is  immediately 
within  his  view,  to  the  typical  and  generally  valid. 

^Simmons ,  Russian  Fiction  and  Soviet  Ideology , 

p.  227. 

^see  Istoriia  russkoi  sovetskoi  literatury,  ed. 
Metchenko  and  Poliak,  I,  709. 
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Makar  Nagul 'nov ' s  inner  language  is  reproduced  in  quite 
a  different  form  from  that  of  Kondrat's:  its  vocabulary  is 
more  literary  and  refined  and  its  tone  is  marked  by  feverish 
tension  and  dramatic  passion.  The  following  passage  describes 
his  thoughts  covering  his  expulsion  from  the  tarty  and  his 
anger  with  the  kulaks : 

"TTm  qepTa!  CHaqajia  eac  Bcex  yrpobjiro,  a  nocjiH  yn  m  n 
BbiW^y  b  pacxofl!  TopscecTBOBaTt  BaM  Hap,  Moem  CMepTbio  He 
npwaeTCH!  A  KopincHHCKni/i  ,  mto  re,  ero  cjiobo  -  ocTaTHee , 

VITO  JIM?  OTCeeMCH  -  II  Maxny  B  OICpyJKKOM.  BOCCTaHOBHT! 

B  Kpaii  noe#y,  b  Mockb y!  .  .  A  neT  -  tsk  h  0 ec napTMMHLiM 
byAy  cparaTBcn  c  raAaMn!"55 

Most  of  the  direct  interior  monologues  in  the  novel 
are  devoted  to  the  depiction  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
main  hero,  Davydov.  the  author  describes  Davydov's  private 
thoughts  as  well  as  his  deeper  reflections  about  the  problems 
of  Gremiachii  Log  in  direct  interior  monologue.  It  serves  as 
an  alternative  to  dialogue  and  author's  narration  and  is 
used  in  order  to  give  a  more  truthful  and  dramatic  depiction 
of  the  intimate  contents  of  Davydov's  consciousness.  to 
demonstrate  how  skilfully  Sholokhov  combines  conventional 
and  modern  media  for  the  portrayal  of  his  hero,  it  is  worth 
quoting  the  whole  of  the  following  passage  from  lodniataia 
tselina .  It  is  a  vivid  description  of  Davydov's  character, 
especially  of  his  relations  with  women.  Lushka,  Makar's 
former  wife,  has  resolved  to  become  Davydov's  mistress.  Jo 
she  visits  him  and  wants  to  talk  to  him.  Davydov,  however, 
is  afraid  that  his  landlady  might  overhear  their  conversation 


^Sholokhov,  lodniataia  tselina,  p.  242. 
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and  spread  the  news  of  Lushka 


s  visit  in  the  village: 


kaBtiflOB  ^a:>ice  BcnoTeji,  bmht  nepeflywaB  Bee  nocjiejicTBHH 
noceuieHHH  JlyuiKM  m  bojibhoto  pasroBopa  c  Hen.  Hajmpo 
O'bina  HBHan  yrpoBa  KOMnpoMeTaunn .  A  JlyniKa  ciiflejia,  co- 
BepmeHHO  He  3aMeMan  MymiTejiBHbix  nepeacMBaHMii  laBbiyoBa , 

W  tot,  MajiocTB  npnoxpnnHyB  ot  BOjiHeHiin ,  yjjce  cypoBO 
nepecnpocmn : 

-  Kaicoe  Eejio-To?  FoBopn  k  yxofln ,  MHe  HeKor,n,a  c  to6om 
nyC THK3MH  3aHMMaTBCH,  Hy ,  $aKT  ! 

-  A  Tbi  noMHmiiB,  ^to  roBopnji  MHe  Torma?  H  y  Manapa 
He  cnpamnBajiacB ,  ho  h  h  tsk  3Haio:  cynpOT mb  oh... 

HaBbiflOB  npnBCKOHHji,  3aMaxaji  pyKaMH: 

-  HeKorjja  MHe!  riocne!  Hotom! 


yrnjia,  h  kaBbiflOB  B3jioxHyji  c  oCjjierneHiieM .  Ho  qepe3 
MHHyTy  oh  yxc  cnneji  3a  ctojiom,  oJKecToweHHo  BuennEmncB 
b  bojioch,  ayMaji:  "Ho  ^ero  >xe  h  canor,  chji  HeT!  no- 
AyMaeuiB,  b  e  JiHKa  EaraocTb,  hto  cKa3ajin  dbi  no  3 t o My 
noBOflv.  hTO  xce  ,  ko  MHe  jfceHmwHe  h  e  ji  b  3  h  npwMTM,  hto 
jim?  1Ito  h,  Monax,  hto  jin?  J[ a  n  KOMy  Kanoe  ji,ejio?  OHa 
MHe  HpaBHTCH,  c  JieBOBaT  e  jtbho  ,  h  Mory  c  Hen  npoBOjinTB 
BpeMH...  JlnuiB  6bi  ymepda  pabOTe  He  C'biJio,  a  Ha  ocTajiB- 
Hoe  nneBaTB!  A  TenepB  OHa  He  npn^eT,  $a«T .  OneHB  n 
c  Hen  rpyG'o,  pa  n  3aMGTnjia  OHa,  hto  h  HecKOJiBKO  ncnyraH 
Cbui...  ITpax  TeO'n  bo3bmh,  no  Hero  rjiyno  Bbimjio!"^0 

In  a  new  stylistic  unity  Sholokhov  combines  author's 


narration, 


dialogue  and  interior  monologue  in  order  to  present 


a  truthful  picture  of  the  mentality  of  a  Communist  hero.  The 


selective  force  of  the  author  can  also  be  felt  in  the  form  of 


the  interior  monologue.  In  our  example  it  is  perceptible  in 
the  syntax,  which,  though  it  is  not  very  logical,  is  not 
altogether  free  from  hypotactic  constructions.  The  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  passage  of  interior  monologue  manifests  itself 
primarily  in  its  emotional  overtones  and  etymology,  which  are 
very  close  to  Davydov's  speech.  Lxpressions  such  as  sapog , 
fakt  and  prakh  tebia  voz'mi  are  characteristic  only  of 
Davydov's  speech,  not  of  any  other  characters  or  of  the  author. 


36 


Sholokhov,  Fodniataia  tselina ,  p.  282 
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In  this  respect  the  interior  monologues  used  by  Sholokhov 
are  as  realistic  as  those  of  Joyce,  Faulkner  or  Virginia 
Woolf.  The  fact  that  the  syntax  of  Sholokhov's  passages 
remains  within  the  linguistic  structure  of  author's  narration 
cannot  he  regarded  as  a  disadvantage;  for  while  the  interior 
monologues  of  such  authors  as  Joyce  are  by  no  means  easy 
reading,  those  of  Sholokhov  are  easily  readable  and  understand¬ 
able  . 


Together  with  the  change  in  contents  the  form  of 
direct  interior  monologue  also  changes  in  lodniataia  tselina <, 
If  the  author  describes  mental  processes  which  are  closer  to 
the  speech  level  of  consciousness,  the  language  used  for  the 
reproduction  of  these  processes  becomes  more  formulated.  This 
is  the  case  for  instance  in  the  passage  describing  Davydov's 
inner  self-criticism  and  his  thoughts  about  the  people 
in  the  kolkhoz : 

UaBbiflOB  nexan  b  6yn Ke,  3 ai-cwHyB  3a  ronoBy  pyKH,  n  coh  He 
ineji  k  Hewy.  "He  3Haio  h  jiwflen  b  KOJixo3e,  He  3Haio,  ueM  ohm 
jjBimaT ,  -  coKpymeHHO  jiyMaji  oh.  -  Cnanana  pacKynamiBaHHe , 
noTow  opraHM3au,MH  Kojixosa,  hotom  xosHMCTBeHHbie  mejia,  a 
nppIC  M  O  T  pe  T  BC  H  K  JIIOflHM,  ySHUTB  MX  noO'jIHJICe  -  BpeMeHM  He 
xBaTMjio.  Kapcon  see  ms  MeHH  pj^kobo/imtojib  ,  k  aepTy,  ecnw 
h  juojxevi  He  3Hato,  He  ycnen  y3HaTb?  A  Haji,o  Bcex  y3HaTb, 
ne  TaK-To  ys:  mx  mhoto.  M  He  tuk-to  Bee  bto,  OKa3biBaeTCH , 
npocTO...  Boh  icaKPiu  Ookom  noBepH7/jicH  ApxaHOB .  Bee  ero 
c^HTaiCT  npocTOBaTbiM ,  ho  oh  ne  npocT ,  ox,  He  ripocT! 

AbflBOji  ero  cpa3y  pacieycMT,  gtoto  e'opojiaToro  memero:  on 
c  jieTCTBa  3ajie3  b  cboio  paKOBHHy  11  ctbopkh  3axjionHyj[ ,  bot 
m  npoHHKHH  k  HeMy  b  syrny ,  -  nycTMT  oh  Tetn,  kuk  O'bi  He 
Tan!  M  Hkob  JlyKwq  -  Tosce  saMOK  c  cexpeTOM.  Hajio  b3htb 
ero  Ha  npimeji  m  npucwoTpeTbCH  k  Hewy  Kax  cjiemyeT.  HcHoe 
jiejio ,  hto  oh  KyjiaK  b  npouuiOM ,  ho  cennac  padoTaeT 
motpocoBecTHO ,  HasepHoe  ,  notanBaeTcn  3a  cone  npomjioe .  .  . 
OflHaxo  rHaTb  ero  m3  3aBX030B  npnfleTCH,  nycTb  noTpyrniiTCH 
pnflOBbiM.  II  ATaMaH^yKOB  h e n o h n t e h  ,  cmotpwt  na  Mens,  ksk 
najra^  Ha  npnroBopeHHoro .  A  b  new  memo?  TunimHbiii 
c epe jt,hh k  ,  ny,  Gbun  b  O'ejibix,  tuk  kto  113  hiix  He  C'hji  b 
0'ejii.ix?  Dto  ne  otbct  .  KpenenbKo  Ha, go  nne  0C0'  ecom 
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nonyMaTB,  XBaTHT  pyKOBojiMTb  scjienyio,  He  3Han,  na  koto 
mojkho  no-HacTOHiuewy  onepeTbcn,  Kowy  no-nacTonineMy  moxcho 
flOBepHTb.  3x ,  MaTpoc ,  Marrpoc!  JsHajiM  O'bi  peO'HTa  b  ijexy, 
KaK  TLI  pyKOEOBHUIb  K0JIX03  0M  ,  -  B,paMJIM  6 LI  ohh  TeCn  B.0 
6ejinx  KOCToqeK!"^7 

This,  indeed  is  the  depiction  of  a  thought  "qui  se 
cherche , "  to  use  Aucouturier • s  expression.  The  hero, 
Davydov,  is  really  thinking  hard  and  is  trying  to  understand 
the  nature  of  people.  He  does  not  yield  to  the  capricious  and 
arbitrary  movements  of  the  mind  uncontrolled  by  the  will. 

Hence  the  language  of  the  interior  monologue  is  organized 
and  close  to  the  speech  level,  which  is  especially  obvious 
in  its  emotional  and  lexical  form.  In  syntax  it  is  logical 
and  well-constructed.  After  the  author  has  introduced  the 
passage  of  interior  monologue  by  the  "stage  direction" 
sokrush&nno  dumal  on,  he  effaces  himself  completely,  thus 
giving  the  reader  the  impression  of  an  actual  copy  from 
Davydov's  mind.  He  is  still  present,  however,  in  the  use  of 
certain  syntactic  forms,  especially  hypotactic  constructions 
with  chto,  esli  and  no,  and  in  a  slightly  poetic  vein  in  the 
language . 

In  fodniataia  tselina  direct  interior  monologue  is 
the  principal  stylistic  medium  used  to  depict  the  complex 
feelings  and  deeper  thoughts  of  the  characters.  Moreover , 
it  is  equal  in  importance  to  author's  narration  and  dialogue 
for  the  characterization  of  the  heroes.  It  never  grips  the 

^Sholokhov,  I'odniataia  tselina,  p.  358. 

^  Aucouturier,  "Langage  interieur  et  analyse 
psychologique  chez  Tolstoj , "  p.  13* 
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reader  only  by  its  artistry,  but  is  used  as  an  alternative 
to  other  stylistic  media  for  the  expression  of  a  special 
content.  It  never  becomes  a  mere  mechanism,  but,  true  to  the 


tradition  set  by  Tolstoi,  it  is  always  an  effort  of  expression 

59 

and  an  instrument  of  analysis.  '  Sholokhov  does  not  exploit 
the  element  of  incoherence,  but  presents  the  typical  and 
general  in  the  consciousness  of  a  Communist  hero.  Moreover, 
interior  monologue  in  Sholokhov's  prose  is  attached  to  a 
rational  plot  and  serves  as  a  means  to  clarify  the  actions 
of  the  characters. 


39 


see  Aucouturier,  "Langage  interieur  et  analyse 


p; 


jychologique  chez  Tolstoj  ,  "  p 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSION 


In  this  last 
conclusions  from  the 
this  thesis.  We  will 


chapter  we  will  attempt  to  draw  a  few 
material  investigated  in  the  main  body  of 
also  try  to  give  a  prognosis  of  the 


future  of  interior  monologue  in  Soviet  literature  on  the  basis 
of  contemporary  Soviet  literary  practice  and  criticism. 


Summary 

In  our  study  of  the  forms  and  function  of  interior 
monologue  in  the  novels  of  two  Soviet  writers  we  have  observed 
two  basic  characteristics:  both  Fedin  and  Sholokhov  resort  to 
interior  monologue  in  their  novels,  either  systematically  or 
sporadically;  in  structure,  content  and  function,  however,  it 
is  fundamentally  different  from  the  interior  monologue  of  the 
Western  stream-of-consciousness  writer. 

In  order  to  elaborate  this  statement  let  us  i*eturn  to 
our  starting-point  in  Chapter  I  of  this  thesis  (see  p.  8). 

Interior  monologue  as  a  syntactical  and  lexicological 
medium  seen  in  its  emotional  content. — Neither  Fedin  nor 
Sholokhov  attempt  to  give  a  complete  and  facsimile  reproduction 
of  the  inner  language  of  their  heroes,  as  was  the  aim  of 
Western  modernists  such  as  Joyce  and  his  school.  They  realize 


that  in  order  to  depict  the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  their 
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heroes  truthfully,  they  cannot  entirely  neglect  the  achievements 
of  the  Western  novelist  of  the  20th  century,  such  as  interior 
monologue.  However,  they  present  interior  monologue  in  a 
language  which  is  generally  understandable  and  does  not  attract 
attention  to  itself  by  its  artificiality  and  complexity.  This 
means  that  they  utilize  all  those  syntactical  and  lexicological 
forms  of  language  which  are  in  common  use  and  generally  under¬ 
stood  by  the  members  of  a  certain  linguistic  group.  It  means 
above  all  that  they  make  the  language  of  interior  monologue 
approach  the  spoken  language  as  the  most  natural  form  of 
expressing  thoughts  and  emotions.  It  is  true  that  this  form 
does  not  suit  the  purpose  of  depicting  those  mental  processes 
which  are  nearest  to  the  unconscious,  as  it  can  only  reflect 
the  speech  level  of  consciousness.  By  and  large,  however, 
this  disadvantage  in  the  realistic  depiction  of  subconscious 
feelings  and  thoughts  is  outweighed  by  the  comprehensibility 
and  the  readability  of  the  authorial  type  of  interior  monologue. 
In  this  type  the  author  translates  the  inner  language  of  his 
characters  into  a  form  of  language  which  is  very  close  to 
everyday  speech.  In  the  personal  type  of  interior  monologue 
the  author  tries  to  imitate  and  transcribe  the  inner  language 
without  raising  it  to  the  speech  level.  This  accumulation  of 
a  few  psychological  details,  however,  often  has  the  reverse 
effect  from  what  the  author  intends  -  instead  of  being  given 
a  more  intense  illusion  of  reality,  the  reader  feels  helpless 
because  of  the  mental  work  he  has  to  perform  in  order  to 
transform  these  stenographic  details  into  conceptions  and 
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thoughts  in  his  consciousness.1 

Interior  monologue  as  an  expression  of  the  author’s 

ideological  and  aesthetic  intention. — When  considering  the 

linguistic  structure  of  interior  monologue  we  must  also  study 

the  author's  ideological  and  aesthetic  intention.  In  general, 

both  Fedin  and  Sholokhov  use  interior  monologue  in  their 

novels  in  order  to  explain  the  actions  and  motives  of 

individual  characters.  They  use  it  as  an  alternative  to  other 

stylistic  media,  such  as  dialogue  and  author's  narration,  in 

order  to  achieve  a  more  dramatic  and  realistic  effect  on  the 

reader  at  climactic  points  of  the  story.  Unlike  Wester n 

modernists,  they  do  not  hand  over  the  plot  entirely  to  the 

p 

"roaming  consciousness"  of  their  characters,  but  afford  the 
reader  only  occasional  glimpses  into  the  chaos  of  thoughts 
and  emotions.  They  thereby  avoid  the  monotony  and  one¬ 
sidedness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  depiction  of  the 
inner  life  from  an  exclusively  personal  viewpoint. 

For  the  Soviet  writer  man  is  an  organic  unity  and  an 

expression  of  the  historical  and  social  conditions  of  his 

time.  It  is  the  task  of  true  realism  to  depict  the 

organic,  indissoluble  connection  between  man  as  a  private 
individual.,  and  man  as  a  social  being,  as  a  member  of 

community .  2 

Fedin  and  Sholokhov  are  clearly  differentiated  from 
one  another  by  the  depth  of  their  psychological  insights. 

^see  also  Neubert,  Die  Stilformen  . _ ,  p.  153-159* 

2Ibid. ,  p.  150. 

-fLukacs ,  Studies  in  European  dealism,  p.  8. 
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Sholokhov,  like  Fadeev,  Leonov  and  the  majority  of  Soviet 
writers,  devotes  his  main  attention  to  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  are  common  to  all  mankind  and  which  arise  from  the 
impact  of  history  and  not  as  a  result  of  impulses  from  the 
sphere  of  the  subconscious.  The  contents  of  his  interior 
monologues,  as  well  as  their  function,  are  thus  entirely  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Russian  classical  and  the  Western  19th 
century  writer. 

Fedin,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the  psyche  of  his 
heroes,  Communist  or  non-Communist,  in  all  its  complexity  and 
uses  stylistic  media  which  recall  the  manner  of  Joyce  and 

2L 

Proust . 

Interior  monologue  as  a  phenomenon  within  the  limits 

of  a  literary  method. — According  to  the  theory  of  Socialist 

realism  the  two  uniting  principles  for  an  artistic  synthesis 

of  contemporary  reality  are  the  merging  of  partiinost '  and 

13 

narodnos t 1  and  the  presence  of  a  Socialist  perspective. 

The  method  of  Socialist  realism  can  have  nothing  in 

common  with  that  of  the  modernists  of  the  West,  who,  in  the 

words  of  Ivashchenko,  want  to  move  the  criteria  of  artistic 

description  beyond  the  social  world  of  man  and  enter  the 

6 

sphere  of  the  sub-  and  unconscious. 


Zrsee  also  Kornelii  Zelinskii ,  "Uchus  *  v  tovarishchei , 
Literaturnaia  gazeta.  Nay  28,  1963. 

^A.  Ivashchenko,  "Sotsialisticheskii  realizm  i 
sovremcnnaia  zarubezhnaia  litoratura, "  1  roblemy  sotsialisti- 
choskogo  reallzma  (lioskva:  oovetskii  pisatel 1  ,  196177  p.  312 

6Ibid. ,  p.  309-310. 
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This  condition,  and  the  demand  that  the  method  should 

select  its  models  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  past,  clearly 

defined  the  creative  range  of  the  Soviet  novelist.  However, 

it  left  enough  space  for  a  minimum  of  experimentation  in  form, 

which  was  consistently  taken  advantage  of  by  such  writers  as 

Fedin  and  Sholokhov.  Abram  Tertz  has  expressed  the  constant 

efforts  of  the  Soviet  novelist  in  the  following  way: 

They  lie,  they  maneuver,  and  they  try  to  combine  the 
uncombinable :  the  positive  hero  (who  logically  tends 

towards  the  pattern,  the  allegory)  and  the  psychological 
analysis  of  character;  elevated  style  and  declamation 
with  prosaic  description  of  ordinary  life;  a  high  ideal 
with  truthful  representation  of  life. 7 

This  may  be  true  of  the  great  bulk  of  Soviet  writers. 

It  is  not  true  of  such  novelists  as  Fedin,  Sholokhov, 

Ehrenburg  and  Leonov.  The  novels  Roster  and  Fodniataia  tselina 

refute  the  statement  which  Tertz  makes  a  little  earlier  in  his 

book  that  Soviet  literature 

has  become  progressively  impoverished  in  the  last  two 
or  three  decades.  Fedin,  Fadeev,  Ehrenburg,  Ivanov, 
and  many  others  have  written  worse  and  worse  with  the 
years . 8 

Fedin ' s  Roster  in  particular  is  an  example  of  how 
comparatively  unpopular  stylistic  media  such  as  interior 
monologue  can  be  fused  with  a  rigid  literary  method.  The  works 
of  Fedin  and  Sholokhov  have  become  models  for  Soviet  critics 
in  their  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  interior 
monologue  and  an  omniscient  author. 

^Abram  Tertz  (pseud.),  On  Socialist  Realism  (Hew  York: 
Pantheon,  I960),  p.  90. 

^Ibid . ,  p .  88 . 
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We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  a  more  liberal 
policy  towards  literature  in  the  last  decade  has  been  an 
important  reason  why  the  device  of  interior  monologue  has  been 
able  to  find  a  place  in  Soviet  literary  criticism.  In  Fedin's 
case  the  impact  of  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  style  and 
method  is  particularly  perceptible .  Though  this  does  not 
strictly  come  within  the  field  of  this  study,  it  is  worth  whil 
saying  a  few  words  about  interior  monologue  in  some  novels 
written  in  our  day  and  the  possible  future  of  the  stylistic 
device  in  Soviet  literature. 

Outlook 

Generally  speaking,  we  cannot  discern  any  radical 
changes  in  the  handling  of  interior  monologue  in  novels 
written  after  Stalin's  death.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  comparison  with  the  pre-thaw  period,  but  it  is 
not  so  much  a  difference  of  kind  as  of  degree.  We  find 
interior  monologues  in  larger  numbers  and  longer  passages  in 
the  novel ,  but  its  form  has  not  changed  considerably  in  most 
of  the  novels  written  in  the  last  decade.  The  growth  of 
interior  monologue  can  be  explained  by  the  demands  of  a  few 
rebels  in  literary  circles  who  stand  for  a  deeper  penetration 
into  the  psyche  of  man  and  a  more  realistic  description  of  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  heroes  in  a  novel.  These  rebels 
include  the  writers  Fhrenburg,  Fedin  and  Aksenov  and  the 
critics  Kuznetsov,  Motyleva  and  Shcherbina.  Shrcnburg,  for 
example,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  main  task  of  the  novelist 
consists  in  disclosing  the  inner  world  of  man.  The  Soviet 
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writer  need  not  fear  any  experiments  in  form,  as  long  as  he 

does  not  indulge  in  art  for  art's  sake  and  does  not  separate 

the  form  of  a  literary  work  from  its.  content.  Of  James  Joyce 

and  his  importance  for  other  writers  Ehrenburg  writes: 

Joyce  discovered  the  smallest  psychological  details, 
a  masterful  handling  of  interior  monologue,  but  one 
does  not  drink  essence  in  its  pure  form,  one  mixes  q 
it  with  water.  Joyce  is  a  writer  for  writers '  sake. 

However,  novels  such  as  Ottepel '  by  Ehrenburg,  Ne 
khlebom  edinym  by  Dudintsev,  Tishina  by  Bondarev,  Sem1  par 
nechistykh  by  Kaverin,  Odin  den'  Ivana  Denisovicha  by 
Bolzheni tsyn ,  Vologodskaia  svad'ba  by  lashin,  and  even  Doktor 
Zhivago  by  Pasternak  do  not  reveal  any  relevant  change  in 
favour  of  the  Joycean  or  Proustian  manner.  These  novels  are 
far  more  interesting  in  their  contents  than  in  their  style. 

In  all  of  them  the  passages  of  interior  monologue  are  inserted 
between  vivid  dialogues  and  author's  narration.  Occasionally 
these  passages  can  be  of  an  astonishing  truthfulness  and 
realistic  depth.  This  is  especially  so  in  Doktor  Zhivago  and 
Ne  khlebom  edinym.  The  following  passage  from  Doktor  Zhivago 
is  typical  of  many: 

Ecjim  MaMa  y3HaeT,  OHa  ydte t  ee.  76he t  m  rioKomniT  c 
coboh . 

Ksk  3to  cjiy^nnocB?  Kan  motjio  oto  cjiyqnTbCH?  Tenepb 
no3t,HO.  Hano  <5bijio  nyiviaTL  paHbine. 

Tenepb  ohs,  -  kuk  oto  Ha3BiBaeTcn,  -  Tenepb  ona  nanman. 
OHa  -  JiceHiUHHa  m3  $paHuy3CKoro  poMaHa  n  3aBTpa  nowneT  b 
rnMHa3MK)  cnneTb  3a  oahom  napToh  c  stmmm  pe b OHKawM , 

KOTopue  no  cpaBHeHMK)  c  Hew  eme  rpypHtie  seTH,  rocnonn, 
TocnoflH,  Kax  3to  motjio  cjiy^HTbcn  !-*-0 


^11 ' ia  Ehrenburg,  "Otstaivat'  chelovecheskie 
tsennosti,"  Literaturnaia  gazeta,  August  13 »  1963* 

10Boris  Pasternak,  Doktor  Zhivago  (Ann  Arbor:  University 
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At  many  places  in  Dudintscv's  novel  we  meet  deliberately 
clipped  phrases  and  fragments  of  phrases,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  book: 

H  Bflpyr  oTyeTjinBO  noHHji:  HeT ,  oto  nyBCTBo  ecTb  -  oh 
caM  BH^eji,  Kan  HnKOJiawKa  oO'hhji  ee  ruiaTbe.  Majibim  6biji 
OflHH  B  KOMHaTe,  a  OH  CTOHJI  3a  flBepbK)  M  CMOTpejI... 
nycTb  y  Tex  abomx  ^to-to  flpyroe.  OTTeHOK...  Ho  Bee , 

Bee  3T0  -  CMepTejibHoe  nyBCTBo  jiio(5bh,  Ce3  KOTopow 
yMepjio  O'bi  m  sto  ManeHbKoe  cymecTBO.  M  OHa  -  TO}x:e... 

"A  h  bot  He  yMep..."H 

However,  in  Doktor  Zhivago  and  Ne  khlebom  edinym,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  novels  listed  above,  interior  monologue 
is  used  only  sporadically  and  is  subordinated  to  the  author's 
omniscient  point  of  view. 

There  is,  however,  one  and  as  yet  the  only  exception 
in  the  Soviet  literary  output  of  the  last  decade  where  we 
find  an  example  of  experimentation  in  form  which  is  quite 
unusual  for  Soviet  literary  practice.  This  is  Vasilii 
Aksenov's  novel  Zvezdnyi  bilet,  which  combines  an  unusual 
content  and  an  equally  unusual  form.  The  novel  is  written  in 
the  first  person  singular,  which  in  itself  is  not  a  very 
common  phenomenon  in  Soviet  literature  after  the  forties. 

Apart  from  this  the  novel  is  marked  by  vivid  dialogues  in  the 


of  Michigan  Press,  1959)  >  p.  The  passage  is  a  description 

of  Lara's  dispair.  A  16-year-old  girl,  she  has  been  deflowered 
by  Komarovski! ,  her  mother's  advocate  and  lover.  It  is  a 
realistic  example  of  interior  monologue  without  any  authorial 
cOiiiments  such  as  ona  dumala.  Note,  however,  that  the  syntax 
is  partly  authorial  and  hypotactic. 

11 V.  Dudintsev,  Ne  khlebom  edinym  (New  York:  Novoe 
russkoe  slovo ,  1957) »  p.  568.  This  piece  of  indirect  interior 
monologue  describes  quite  personal  and  petty  thoughts.  It  ends 
in  a  short  piece  of  direct  interior  monologue  for  heightened 
dramatic  effect. 
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manner  of  Hemingway  and  by  very  realistic  and  dramatic  examples 

of  direct  interior  monologue  in  the  style  of  Salinger.  The 
following  passage  from  Zvbzdnyi  bilet  could  equally  well  be 
found  in  a  novel  by  Salinger: 

In  nine  minutes  perhaps  .  .  . 

I  used  only  to  be  afraid  of  pain.  I  was  afraid,  but 
nevertheless  I  accepted  a  scrap  when  I  had  to.  Now  the 
most  terrible  pain  doesn't  frighten  me.  Anyway,  if  that 
happened  now,  there  wouldn't  be  any  pain  afterward. 
Incredible . 

Bast a.  There  is  such  a  word  and  it  means  "enough. " 
They  won't  talk  about  me  for  very  long  after  I'm  gone. 

What  will  I  have  left  behind  me?  What  have  I  accomplish¬ 
ed?  I  spat,  I  blew  my  nose,  I  spewed.  That's  just 
about  all  I  did  in  this  world.  Yes,  I  also  wrote  notes 
that  were  worse  than  any  sample  of  vomit.  Well,  and  so 
there  will  be  nothing  really  earthly  left  of  me  once 
I 'm  gone . 12 

A  novel  containing  passages  of  this  kind  could  not  but 

evoke  the  strong  opposition  of  party  ideologists  and  critics, 

especially  after  the  first  enthusiasm  of  a  relaxation  in 

literary  policy  had  given  way  to  an  intense  campaign  by  the 

Soviet  party  leadership  against  reform  movements  in  literature 

15 

and  art  late  in  1962  and  early  in  1963. 

Aksenov's  formal  experiments,  as  well  as  the  contents 
of  his  novel,  were  more  than  Soviet  critics  could  possibly 
tolerate.  Chakovskii ,  the  editor-in-chief  of  Literaturnaia 
gazeta ,  criticized  the  author  strongly  and  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  the  perceptible  marks  of  Salinger's  style  on 


12Vasili  Aksenov  [sic],  A  Ticket  to  the  Stars  (Toronto: 
hew  American  Library,  1963),  p.  166.  The  Russian  original 
could  not  be  located  by  the  author  of  this  thesis.  It  was 
first  published  in  Moscow  in  1961. 

1^see  Wolfgang  Leonhard,  "Jewtuschenkos  Selbstkritik, " 
Die  Zeit  (Hamburg),  April  12,  1963. 
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the  lorn  of  Zvezdnyi  bilet.  In  an  answer  to  a  letter  to  the 

editor  by  a  certain  Levshin,  he  wrote  in  Lit eraturnaia  gazeta: 

I  am  convinced  that  with  the  method  of  the  "stream  of 
consciousness,"  ...  by  the  mere  selection  of  details, 

.  .  .  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  work  of  Socialist 

realism  and  to  describe  the  vital  processes  in  a 
purposeful  Socialist  society,  which  has  no  place  for  the 
philosophy  of  fatalism.1^ 

However,  he  sees  the  danger  of  experimenting  not  so 
much  in  a  few  isolated  stylistic  phenomena  borrowed  from  the 
W e s t ern  t e chni que : 

Things  are  far  more  complicated  because  the  use  of 
formalist  "achievements"  of  this  kind  [  interior 
monologue,  stream  of  consciousness,  stream  of  life] 
demand  the  "neutrality"  of  the  author.  But  this 
"neutrality"  implies  the  absence  of  an  authorial 
viewpoint  and  leads  to  an  objectivism  of  the  worst 
kind,  which  is  in  its  essence  contradictory  to  the 
creative  method  of  Socialist  realism.  2 

Aksenov  seemed  to  have  realized  his  faults  in  an 

article  he  wrote  in  Litera turnaia  gazeta.  He  expressed  the 

view  that  the  writer  should  not  be  concerned  whether  to  write 

a  traditional  or  a  modernist  novel,  but  about  the  problem  of 

how  to  write  a  good  novel .  In  his  opinion  a  deeper 

psychological  description,  the  concentration  of  time  in  the 

novel  and  interior  monologue  did  not  exclude  the  possibility 

16 

of  learning  from  the  classical  writers. 

As  a  result  of  reprimands  directed  against  rebellious 
Soviet  writers  and  of  far-reaching  discussions  about  the 


1 ‘‘Aleksandr  Chakovskii  ,  "0  ’  formotvorchestve,  ' 

'potoke  zhizni '  i  pozitsii  khudozhnika , "  Litera turnaia  gazeta. 
May  29,  1963. 

15rbid. 

16Vasilii  Aksenov,  "Mne  dorogi  sud'by  romana," 

Litera turnaia  gazeta,  August  27,  1963 . 
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structure  and  destiny  of  the  novel,  once  more,  as  in  the 
thirties,  a  supposedly  final  verdict  was  given  on  "modernism" 
in  form,  including  interior  monologue.  Fedin  himself,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers,  stated  that  the 
Soviet  writer  refused  to  take  up  the  banner  of  the  traditions 
of  Joyce,  Proust  and  Kafka  in  his  search  for  new  stylistic 
forms  in  the  novel.  '  Even  more  pointed  in  its  tone  is  the 
article  by  Suchkov,  who  summed  up  the  discussions  of  the 
European  Writers’  Conference  in  Leningrad,  from  August  5th 
to  August  8th  1963 ,  by  saying  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
need  to  study  the  language  of  the  works  of  Joyce  or  Proust. 

In  his  opinion  Joyce’s  stylistic  peculiarities,  including 
interior  monologue  -  direct  and  indirect  -  are  an  expression 
of  his  belief  in  the  meanness  of  human  nature  and  the  inability 
of  man  to  master  his  own  fate.  Referring  to  Ehrenburg ’ s 
opinion  of  Joyce  as  a  "writer  for  writers ’  sake"  Suchkov 
wrote : 

If  we  continue  the  comparison  introduced  by  I .  G. 

Ehrenburg,  we  can  assume  that  the  Joycean  essence  is 
suitable  as  a  relish  for  any  literary  table,  or,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  the  Joycean  tradition  is  possible  and 
tolerable  also  in  our  art.  We  cannot  agree  with  this. 

There  is  nothing  more  alien  to  Socialist  realism  than 
the  Joycean  manner. 16 

Suchkov  further  argued  that  not  all  European  writers 
appreciate  the  Joycean  technique.  For  the  writer  of  Socialist 
realism  there  is  only  one  attitude  toward  the  heritage  of  James 


■^Konst.  Fedin,  "Sud’ba  romana,"  Literaturnaia  gazeta, 
August  6,  1963. 

1  P 

B.  Suchkov,  "Real'nost'  i  roman,"  Literaturnaia 
gazeta ,  August  31?  1963. 
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Joyce:  they  must  regard  him  as  their  "ideological-aesthetical 

opponent . 

It  follows  that  the  future  of  interior  monologue  in 

Soviet  literature  will  continue  to  he  determined  hy  the 

principles  of  Marxism  and  Socialist  realism.  No  "peaceful 

co-existence  between  the  Socialist  and  bourgeois  ideologies" 

also  means  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  co— existence 

between  Socialist  realism  and  formalist  tendencies . r'  The 

principles  of  partiinost '  and  narodnost 1  forbid  a  "digging 

in  petty  feelings  and  experiences"  and  demand  the  depiction 

of  "people  who  are  actively  altering  life,  who  are  going 

forward,  people  who ,  to  use  V.  I.  Lenin’s  phrase  'form  the 

21 

flower  of  the  country,  its  force  and  its  future'." 

Interior  monologue  will  remain  one  of  many  stylistic 
media  and  its  use  will  be  determined  by  an  omniscient  author 
who  will  not  become  interested  in  it  per  se,  but  will  utilize 
its  advantages  over  other  media  for  a  more  dramatic  and 
realistic  reproduction  of  the  psychology  of  Soviet  man. 


19 


Suchkov , 


'h^eal  'nost 


i  roman . 


S.  Khrushchev,  "Vysokaia  ideinost'  i 
khudozhestvennoe  masterstvo  -  velikaia  sila  sovetskoi 
literatury  i  iskusstva,"  Sx^eech  at  the  Meeting  between  Party 
and  Government  Loaders  and  Writers  and  Artists  on  March  8, 
1963,  Novyi  mir ,  XXXIX,  No.  3  (March,  1963),  p .  20. 


21 

L.  F.  Il'ichev,  "Ocherednye  zadachi  ideologicheskoi 
raboty  parti i , "  deport  at  the  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  C.I.S.U,  on  June  18,  1963,  Px’avda ,  June  19,  1963* 
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